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CHAPTER VI. 
THE PRINCESS ALNA-ALWAZ, 


Z RINCESS Alna- 
/ Alwaz used often 
irs to wander alone, in 
Ny the quiet summer 
time upon a pleas- 
ant _silver-sanded 
beach that stretched 
far away to the sea- 
shore behind the gar- 
dens of her father’s 
palace. Often, either 
in the early morning, 
or at the close of 
day, when the rays 
of the setting sun fell in a brilliant shower of 
crimson and gold upon the broad ocean surface 
and glittering sands of the shore, the young 
maiden would leave her bower, & , without a 
single attendant, traverse the royal gardens, and 
descending the green terraces that overlooked 
the beach, pass an hour or more in watching the 
ships gliding to and fro upon the distant 
horizon. 

Sometimes Azna-Alwaz would seat herself 
upon a high rock, the base of which was laved 
by rolling waves, and there listen to the melan- 
choly music of the wind, and the swell of the 
surf high up on the pebbly strand. At such 
times, it is true, the young maiden would have 
dreams in which her imagination pictured a 
brave and noble lover, daring all sorts of dangers, 
and undergoing every species of ill usage for the 
love of a peerless lady like herself; but in these 
visions none of the faces of her suitors, not even 
that of Prince Caranor, answered to the ideal of 
her fancy. 

It was upon one of these occasions, and short- 
ly after she had given her consent to wed the 
prince of Caranor, that Azna-Alwaz met with 
an adventure which entirely changed the current 
of her thoughts, and inspired her with a feeling 
that banished all the calmness of her former 
existence. 

She was listlessly pacing the lowest garden 
terrace, and looking forth, as was her wont, from 
a thick grove that concealed it, into the depths 
of the great sea, when the sound of men’s voices, 
in loud conversation, suddenly awakened her 
from her reveries. Glancing fearfully in the 
direction of the beach below her, the princess 
saw that several boats’ crews had just effected a 
landing on the shore, and, climbing the bank, 
were advancing toward the spot where she stood. 
Her first thought was to fly toward the palace, 
but the next moment, perceiving by their man. 
ner, that the strangers had not discovered her, 
she moved quietly away from the terrace and 
concealed herself amid the dense thicket which 
bordered a cluster of trees that half surrounded 
a fountain upon the highest terrace, from which 
the water was conducted by several channels to 
moisten every part of the palace gardens. 
Scarcely had the maiden thus screened herself 
from observation, when she beheld the strange 
men ascend to within avery few yards of the 
fountain, and proceed to make preparations for 
drawing water out of a pool or reservoir into 
which the jet fell, before it was dispersed through 
the grounds. Azna-Alwaz then knew that the 
intruders were mariners who had doubtless land- 
ed from one of the vessels in sight, in order to 
obtain a supply of water. Shrinking back, 
therefore among the leaves, she watched them 
closely, waiting till they should fill their tubs 
and skins with the crystal element, and move 
toward the beach, when she could easily make 
good her flight to the palace. 

But it was evident that the sailors were either 
totally unaware that the gardens upon which 
they had intruded were attached to the royal 
palace, or else the fellows were a most reckless 
and independent set ; for they ceased not, dur- 
ing their work, to laugh and make merry, chas- 
ing one another about the pool, and splashing 
the water to and fro, with all the indifference 
conceivable. Azna-Alwaz indeed could not 
helpbeing diverted by their uncouth motions and 
grimaces, as the water was dashed in their faces. 
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But suddenly the noisy gambols came to an 
end, and the mariners drew themselves quickly 
together, as the figure of a man approached from 
the beach. Every red cap was lifted at once 
from the sunburnt brows of the seamen; anda 
respectful salutation made to the new-comer ; 
after which they resumed their task of replenish- 
ing the water vessels. Azna-Alwaz felt her eyes 
irresistibly drawn toward the stranger, who spoke 
in a clear, manly voice to the crew. 

“Make haste!” cried he. “The wind is 
changing, and we must aboard immediately. 
Give way, my boys !” 

The mariners, who had by this time filled all 
the skins and tubs, began to lift them upon each 
other’s shoulders, and then, one by one, took 
their departure from the pool, whilst their chief, 
for such he appeared to be, folded his arms across 
his breast, and gazed around him with a glance 
that seemed to take in earth and sky with one 
wide sweep; so that the concealed princess al- 
most feared that she was discovered, and shrank 
back trembling among the leaves that sheltered 
her. 

But Azna-Alwaz had no cause for apprehen- 
sion, inasmuch as the stranger was too much 
wrapt in his own reflections, whatever these might 
be, to take note of aught that might overlook 
his motions. Consequently the princess, secure- 
ly hidden, had a good opportunity of studying 
his features. 

But, perhaps it would have been better for the 
princess not to have regarded the young chief 
with so much attention ; for she began at once 
to experience a sensation in her bosom quite 
new and perplexing. A feeling as if she had 
suddenly discovered something of which she had 
long been in quest took possession of her heart, 
and she trembled with anxiety lest she should 
as suddenly be deprived of it. Itseemed to her, 
while her eyes dwelt upon the stranger’s face, 
that she had never before beheld so perfect a 
picture of manly beauty; a white forehead, 
shaded by glossy, clustering ringlets, a finely- 
moulded nose, and full, rich lips, between which 
gleamed a set of teeth white as pearls. A ma- 
jestic beard, closely curled around his throat, 
depended on his breast, and there was about 
his whole person an air inexpressibly noble. 

It is little to be wondered at, then, that Azna- 
Alwaz should feel a growing interest in the 
young chief, or that she trembled lest he should 
turn away. She could, as it appeared to her, 
have gazed forever upon that noble face; and 
when, at length, the stranger descended from the 
terrace and followed the mariners to their boats, 
the poor princess felt as if a cloud had come 
across the sunlight of her life. She crept from 
her hiding-place, and watched the party until 
they had pushed off from the beach, and were 
tossing on the shining waves; and when, at 
length, she could no longer discern the boats, 
and beheld, too, that the evening was closing in, 
she slowly retraced her steps toward the palace, 
with tears filling her beautiful eyes, and the 
image of the stranger chief fixed in her memory 
forever. 





CHAPTER VII. 


SELIM’S RETURN TO GUZAN. 


e 


Ovr readers have doubtless already divined 
that the stranger with whom the Princess Azna- 
Alwaz had fallen so evidently in love, at the 
close of the last chapter, was no other than the 
Prince Selim, who had landed upon the island 
of Divonduron, in order to procure water sup- 
plies for the good ship “‘Green Bird.” Doubt- 
less, it would have been very flattering to the 
young man to have been aware that he had in- 
spired so warm a feeling in the breast of such a 
lovely maiden as was Azna-Alwaz, and that, 
too, after she had been admired and sought by 
so many powerful and handsome princes; but 
he remained totally unconscious of the fact, and 
returned to the ship, with the mariners, without 
experiencing any of the strange emotions which 
at that time were agitating the princess of Divon- 
duron. He found Ali-Naro awaiting him very 
impatiently. 

“We must take advantage of this favorable 








breeze,” said the old corsair. ‘“ Nothing need 
now delay our proceeding to Guzan, where I 
trust we shall arrive in a very few days.” 

“Yonder isle of Divonduron is a lovely spot, 
if one might judge by a portion of it,” said Se- 
lim. ‘I stood on a lofty terrace near where we 
drew the water, and beheld a prospect that re- 
minded me much of your own fair ‘Isle of 
Eagles.’ ” 

“‘Divonduron is noted as a country of great 
riches and beauty,” returned Ali-Naro ; “ I have 
myself looked from the terrace where you stood, 
and remember well how fine a landscape lay be- 
neath. True, prince, Divonduron from that spot, 
may resemble the ‘ Isle of Eagles.’ ” 

Ali-Naro, saying this, turned abruptly away, 
for the mention of the isle which he had designed 
as a princely residence for his son, brought too 
vividly before him poor Ali’s fate. Selim ob- 
served the old chief's uneasiness, and regretted 
that he had recalled the painfal theme. But he 
knew that words of consolation would be useless, 
and so, walking to the stern of the ship, he lean- 
ed upon the high bulwark, and watched the re- 
ceding shores of Divonduron till the shadows 
of evening gathered darkly in, and the face of 
the ocean became undistinguishable in the 
gloom. : 

After a pleasant and rapid run of several days, 
the “Green Bird” reached that portion of the 
sea in which the island of Guzan was situated, 
and soon after Selim beheld with delight the 
towers of his native city visible afar, for the cap- 
ital of his kingdom lay some leagues inland, 
while the harbor and port was the residence of a 
large population of merchants and ocean- 
traders. 

The “ Green Bird ” and her two smaller com- 
panions speedily cast anchor in the roadstead, 
and Ali-Naro, summoning the choicest of his 
followers, directed them to make all needfal pre- 
parations for escorting Prince Selim to the cap- 
ital. Ina short time, the people of the port, 
who had collected in crowds upon the great pier, 
to view the armed vessels which had su idenly 
appeared, beheld a half-dozen boats advancing 
toward the shore filled with fierce-looking men, 
apparently armed to the teeth. 

Ali-Naro had, however, before disembarking, 
taken the precaution te place a white flag at the 
prow of the furemost boat, in which he sat, be- 
side Prince Selim ; or very likely a panic might 
have been occasioned among the inhabitants 
whose peaceful harbor had been thus uncere- 
moniously entered by vessels-of-war. As it 
was, the corsair beheld, on drawing near the 
landing-place, that quite a large body of soldiers 
were drawn up in martial array, to receive the 








“Tt would be well if the princes his brothers 
felt their father’s loss so deeply as does our 
good Selim !”” whispered one of the old mer- 
chants to another beside him. “It is said they 
have not even wept over his bier.” 

“‘T fear me those princes will yet cause trouble 
in Guzan!” answered the other. “For my part, 
were I to choose, Selim should be our next 
king, and his brothers have no part at all in the 
government.” 

“So say I,” said the first merchant. “ But 
that is for the council of the mosque to decide, 
and it is said the late king signified how the 
choice of his successor should be made.” 

“Ay, I have heard,” replied the second old 
man. “But, see! Prince Selim rises! He will 
speak to us, I think !’’ 

The crowd drew back respectfully as the 
prince, rising to his feet, looked around with a 
sad but calm countenance. 

“ Friends,” he said, “it is not for us to 
murmur at the dispensations of Allah! He is 
wise, and orders all things for our good. Great 
joy would it have been to me, could I have seen 
my dear father ere he died, and received his 
parting blessing ; but such was not tobe. Now, 
my fellow-countrymen, let me perform another 
duty—to present to you my friend and preserver, 
Ali-Naro—here beside me—to whom I am in- 
debted for my rescue from a dreadful fate. He 
is my friend, and will henceforth be the friend of 
my countrymen.” 

At the mention of the name of Ali. Naro, which 
had a terrible sound to the merchants—many of 
whom had in past days suffered from the cor- 
sair’s depredations, a general murmur pervaded 
ail present. But when they looked upon the 
noble face of their young prince, and the grave 
features of him whom he called Ali-Naro, and 
when, with mercantile shrewdness, they quickly 
perceived how valuable would be the amity of 
so renowned a pirate, whose future friendship 
was here guarantied, and when, at the same time, 
they learned that to the corsair the prince of 
Guzan owed his life, it is not to be marvelled at 
that a loud shout should at once arise, and the 
namesof Selim and Ali-Naro be vociferated with 
the greatest energy. The cid corsair smiled 
grimly, and lifted his cap of crimson silk in ae 
knowledgment of the welcome, and then, mar- 
shalling his men in good order, prepared to ac- 
company Prince Selim from the seaport to the 
capital, a distance of about a league. 

A couple of tine horses were soon provided for 
the two leaders, and hundreds of the merchants, 
mounted likewise, followed by a great concourse 


| of the people, with banners and instruments of 


visitors in such manner as their behaviour might | 
| seat of his late father’s kingdom. The corsairs, 


warrant. Thus matters stood when the prince 
of Guzan, at the head of the crews, and accom- 
panied by Ali-Naro, stepped on the wide pier. 

The young man’s noble features and stately 
form were immediately recognized by the people, 
anda shout of welcome rose at once, clearly 


demonstrating that Selim was quite as popular | 


as ever. The military, clashing their arms, join- 
ed in the acclamation, and for several minutes 
nothing could be heard but the name of “ Selim” 
uttered by hundreds, and mingled with all sorts 
of joyful cries. 

At length, when the tumult had partially sub- 
sided, and Selim obtained a little respite from 
the gratulations of those who pressed eagerly 


merchants of the port advanced slowly toward 


beholding him return in safety, after having 
given up all hopes of ever seeing him again. 
“Then my brothers—Osmyn and Nadab— 
they have returned ?” cried Selim, eagerly. 
“‘ Many weeks since, and it was the sad intel- 


music. ‘Thus Prince Selim was escorted, in 
somewhat of the guise of a conqueror, to the 


to the number of three hundred men, formed his 
body-guard, and doubtless many thousands more 
could be found in the country, who, at his word, 
would defend his right and title to the throne 
above the claims of his brothers; though none 
knew, as yet, of the treacherous conduct of the 
latter toward the innocent S-lim. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
THE TRIAL OF ARROWS. 


In the meantime, matters were going on ap- 


| parently very much to the satisfaction of Osmyn 
forward to salute him, a deputation of the eldest | 


and Nadab. These wicked princes, on their re- 


| turn to Guzan, had immediately presented them- 
the prince, and formally expressed their joy at | 


| tenances of profound sorrow. 


ligence brought by them, of your disappearance | 


at the fatal island of the Upas tree, which so 
affected the good king your sire, that—” 


The venerable merchant, who was the leader | 


of the citizens, here paused, as if loth to proceed. 


misfortune had befallen him. 

“My father!—the king!—speak!” he cried, 
anxiously, clasping his hands together. 

“Alas! he is with Allah! The news of your 
loss, brought by the princes your brothers, 
affected our beloved monarch so deeply, that he 


selves before the king their father, arrayed in 
garments of deep mourning, and wearing coun- 
Throwing them- 
selves at the old monarch’s feet, they had, with 
much affectation of violent grief, informed him 
of the loss of their dear brother Selim upon the 
“Isle of Death.” 








Calling the captain of their | 


vessel to corroborate the statement, they minute- | 
| crowds beheld the horseman leap from his sad- 


ly detailed the sad incidents of their landing 


upon the Upas isle, and described their frantic | 
| search for the lost prince till the approach of 
Prince Selim at once comprehended that a great | 


night constrained them, through fear of their own 


| lives, to give up the hope of rescuing him. They 
| did not allude to aught that had previously oc- 
| curred, never mentioning a syllable concerning 


never recovered the shock. He died three days | 
| suspicion. 


ago.” 

“O, Allah! Allah! sustain me with thy 
strength !” said the pious prince. as sinking upon 
the ground, he covered his face with his robe, 
hiding the tears that gushed fast from his eyes. 
Ali-Naro and the rough corsair-crew, as well as 
the merchants and populace of the place, felt 
their hearts stirred with pity for the noble prince, 
so stricken with grief. Many sobs and moans 
were now heard in place of the joyful exclama- 
tions that had so lately greeted the returned 
prince, and not a few of the spectators knelt 
upon the ground like Selim, and mingled their 
prayers with his. 


their visit to the astrologer Rahbek, or of the pre- 
dietion concerning Selim. 
chose rather to keep to themselves, lest their 
discovery should awaken some remark, if not 


These facts they 


The tidings of his favorite son’s death was 
like a dagger stroke to the old king of Guzan. 
He never recovered from the blow, but began to 
droop immediately, and in a very few weeks was 
gathered to his fathers. 
called around his bed the principal men of his 
kingdom, together with the priests, called the 
Council of the Mosque, and disclosed to them 


Then bear me forth to the plain beyond our city, 
and place me upon the ivory throne, with my 
face turned toward Mecca. Let the councillors 
and wise men surround me, as in life, and let 
the king’s guard be drawn up in array. Then, 
let my two sons Osmyn and Nadab be summon- 
ed, and placed one hundred yards in front of the 
throne. Let them prepare their arrows and 
bows, and when the chief priest shall give the 
word, let them in succession shoot each an arrow 
at my heart. He who shall pierce nearest to the 
heart shall be my successor and reign over 
Guzan.” 

The wise men and priests marvelled greatly 
at this singular desire of the old king, but when, 
with a solemn voice, he had repeated it, and 
bidden the scribes to write it upon parchment, 
they conceiyed that in his strange command, 
the monarch was doubtless actuated by some 
higher direction; so they promised with one 
consent to fulfil the task enjoined upon them. 

“Swear this to me, by Allah and the Pro- 
phet!” said the king. 

And with one voice the wise men and priests 
answered—‘‘ We swear !” 

In compliance, therefore, with the will, no 
sooner did the monarch breathe his last, than he 
was washed and anointed with oil and perfumes, 
and after being arrayed in fine linen and clad in 
his usual royal robes, was borne to the grand 
mosque, where prayers were offered for his 
soul’s repose, and many ceremonies, suited to 
the rank of the departed, performed with great 
solemnity. Osmyn and Nadab the princes stood 
on either side of the body, while the priests 
chanted their prayers, and though, as was noticed 
by many, no tears flowed from the eyes of the 
two princes, yet their countenances wore an ex- 
ceeding gloomy expression, and they beat their 
breasts, and threw ashes on their beards, as if 
they suffered the most poignant anguish. But, 
in trath, all the while, these hypocrites «were 
conscious of no real surrow for the loss of théir 
good futher, but were thinking, on the contrary, 
of the trial of skill which was to take place be- 
tween them, in which the successful archer should 
win the crown of Guzan. 

After the ceremonies in the mosque were 
ended, the will of the deceased king was read to 
the assembled people, and then lights were 
placed at the head and foot of the corpse, which 
was suffered to remain, well-guarded by the 
priests, for one night in the sacred edifice. 

Next morning, in slow procession, to the 
sound of solemn music, the body was borne from 
the mosque to the great plain beyond the city, 
and there placed, as in life, upon the royal throne 
of ivory and gold, with its heart exposed, and 
its face turned toward the east. And there, 
while thousands of the people, came hourly 
forth, to gaze upon the features of their dead 
monarch, the immovable king remained till the 
third day, on which was to take place the trial 
of skill that was to award the sovereignty of 
Guzan to the son who should pierce nearest to 
his father’s heart. 

All these things, Prince Selim learned while 
on his way from the seaport to the capital, and 
when at length he neared the city, and came in 
sight of the immense assemblage which cover- 
ed the plain on which his royal father sat 
in death, he could no longer restrain his feel- 
ings, but breaking away from the merchants, 
people, Ali-Naro and all, he set spurs to his 
steed, and galloped swiftly in advance, impatient 
to look upon his parent’s face. 

As he rode thus wildly forward, many of the 
people recognized the features of their young 
prince, and shouted his name, which was com- 
municated from one to another; so that, almost 
as soon as his arrival near the throne, the vast 
multitude who filled the plain, had become aware 
of the return of him whom they had believed 
lost forever. And, when, at last, the hurrying 


dle at the foot of the royal chair, and ascending 


| its ivory steps, cast himself prostrate at the dead 
' monarch’s feet, and grasping his cold hands, 
| covered them with kisses, the assemblage with 


| spontaneous sympathy, set up a 


shout that 


| shook the very skies, and rolled along the wide 


plain to the city walls like a roar of continuous 
thunder. 

Osmyn and Nadab, too, seated among the 
priests and councillors, near the throne, beheld 
the form of their brother, appearing before them 
like one arisen from the grave, and at first their 
superstitious terror almost overcome them. 
It seemed as though Heaven had permitted the 


| spirit of the murdered prince to return and con- 


But ere he died, he 


vict them of their perfidy. But when, in a few 


| moments, they became convinced that it was no 


his wishes regarding the selection of a successor | 


to the throne of Guzan. 

“When Iam dead,” said the old monarch, 
“let my body be anointed, and clothed in my 
royal robes, with the crown upon my head. 


other than the living form of Selim, their hardi- 
hood returned to them, and they resolved at 
once to make the best of the matter. Rising, 
therefore, with the priests, they advanced har- 
riedly to the throne, and, as Selim rose from his 
embrace of the dead, presented themselves with 
outstretched arms as if to welcome him. 
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By this time Ali-Naro and his three hundred 
corsairs, together with the multitude who had 


accompanied Selim from the seaport, arrived in | 


front of the ivory throne. The old captain 
beheld the two young men, whom he recognized 
by their dress as the princes, approach and prof- 
fer their hands to the prince whom they had so 
basely abandoned to almost certain destruction ; 
but what was his surprise, likewise, to see Se- 
lim accept the embrace and return their hollow 
salutation. He could scarcely restrain his in- 
dignation from venting itself in an accusation of 
the two princes before all the people, until Se- 
lim, turning from his brothers after the greeting, 
said in a low tone: 

“ Ali-Naro, wonder not that I make peace with 
these. In presence of a dead father, it is not 
fitting that brothers should quarrel.” 

Ali-Naro admired the noble spirit which dic- 
tated this conduct of Selim, though for his 
own part, he would have chosen to brand the 
princes with their unnatural crime without 
further delay. But, the priests now approach- 
ing, no further remark was possible, and he 
listened in silence, therefore, whilst the chief 
councillor welcomed back the young prince, and 
with much ceremony read to him his father’s 
last commands. 

“For this ceremony,” concluded the coun- 
cillor, “we are now met together—that a suc- 
cessor may be chosen to our departed sovereign, 
it is ordained that his sons shall essay their skill 
with the bow—the time-honored weapon of the 
brave soldiers of Guzan. It is the third day 
from our good king’s death, and you are come 
in time, prince, to perform your part. Let the 
trumpet sound, and the ground be prepared.” 

Saying this, the chief-councillor waved his 
hand, and straightway a blast of trumpets was 
heard, followed by strains of melancholy music, 
during which the soldiers marched from behind 


_the throne, and advancing in close column, 


cleared a space of several hundred yards in front ; 
the multitudes crowding each other, and rush- 
ing to obtain good positions where they could 
view the trial of archery about to take place. 

Osmyn and Nadab, tormented with uneasi- 
ness at their brother’s unlooked for return, not 
only because they knew him to be at least their 
equal with the bow, but lest he should be aware 
of their nefarious treatment of him at the “ Isle 
of Death,” nevertheless managed to conceal 
their annoyance, and proceeded to choose their 
bows and arrows with much deliberation from a 
large heap which the soldiers brought to their 
feet. Apparently, they found much difficulty in 
suiting themselves with the weapons, for they 
snapped in pieces many of the bows and arrows 
as soon as they had handled them. In truth, 
the importance of the prize for which they were 
to shoot, rendered them both extremely anxious, 
and as each prince was regarded as equal to the 
other in the practice of archery, they knew very 
well that a slight superiority in bow or arrow 
might turn the scale of victory. At length, how- 
ever, the preparations were completed, and Os- 
myn and Nadab, standing a hundred yards in 
front of the throne, prepared to discharge their 
arrows at the dead monarch’s undefended heart. 

Daring all this time, Prince Selim had re- 
mained near the throne, leaning upon Ali-Naro’s 
arm, and gazing fixedly upon his father’s placid 
countenance, which seemed indeed to smile upon 
the youth even in death. It was not till the 
chief-councillor again approached him, that he 
perceived how far the preparations had progress- 
ed, and that his two brothers stood ready, 
Osmyn bending his bow, and fixing the arrow. 

“Tt is necessary, Prince Selim,” said the aged 
councillor, “ that you choose your weapons in 
like manner with your brothers. We have sworn 
to carry out the will of your departed father!” 

“T do not like this means of chance,” said 
Selim. 

“ What fear you?” demanded the councillor. 
“Ts it not well-known to us all that you are 
quite as good an archer as is either of your 
brothers? It is then in your power to win the 
throne, and that certainly is likewise the popu- 
lar wish.” ’ 

“ Let me reflect,” cried Selim, abruptly turn- 
ing from the councillor, and retiring, with Ali- 
Naro to the place where the latter’s followers 
were drawn up. And there, while Osmyn and 
Nadab began the trial, the young prince bowed 
his head upon his breast, and communed silently 
with Allah, asking direction from Heaven con- 
cerning the part which he was to act in this 
crisis of his fortunes. 

Osmyn advanced several paces before his 
brother, and in sight of all the multitude that 
covered the plain. He drew his arrow to its 
head, and stood a moment, poised, and resting 
on his right foot, a model of strength and 
daring. ° 

Osmyn was, as‘we have said, the eldest of the 
princes. He possessed a tall and muscular 
figure, with vigorous limbs, and broad shoul- 
ders. His features were beauty-moulded, and 
his eye black and piercing ; but he lacked the 
symmetry and beauty which were apparent in 
Selim’s form and face; and his appearance, 
though at times imposing, was not majestic like 
the latter’s. Nevertheless, as he now stood, 
with his bow bent, and his eye flashing, there 
was much that was striking in his appearance. 

The bow twanged—the arrow clove the air, 
and sped swiftly toward the throne. But either 
the woated skill of Osmyn had failed him at this 
moment, or some secret agitation had unnerved 
his arm, fer the shaft, instead of striking the 
body, rang with a loud sound against the royal 
crown and struck a diamond from its jewelled 

circlet. 

The multitude raised a loud cry, apparently 
well pleased at the ill success of Osmyn, who 
turned away, with his face pale, and his teeth 
compressing his discolored lips. It was easy to 
perceive that the prince was writhing inwardly 

at his failure. 

Nadab now approached the stand, with a 
confident smile upon his features. Nadab, the 
second son, was different in stature from his 
elder brother, being neither so tall nor vigorous. 
His demeanor was not so bold, nor his carriage 
so resolute ; but he wore a self satisfied and cun- 
ning look, which marked him to be the equal of 





























Osmyn, if not in force, at least in artifice. He 
took a long and steady look at the form of his 
royal father, and then slowly drew back the 
arrow. 

This time there appeared no possibility of a 
bad shot. The shaft winged its straight course, 
as many thought, straight for the dead king’s 
heart, and a general shudder ran through all the 
people, as if the impiety of the act first made 
itself apparent to their minds. Nadab stood 
expectant, his bow firmly grasped in his left 
hand, whilst his eye followed the arrow’s flight. 
Osmyn looked up likewise, a gloomy frown 
wrinkling his forehead. 

But the force of the bow had been miscalcu- 
lated. The shaft, after speeding straight forward 
at first, began to slacken in speed, and at length 
fell at the foot of the ivory throne, without hav- 
ing reached its mark. 

Again a shout like thunder rolled up from the 
excited spectators, and Nadab turned toward his 
elder brother, muttering savagely : 

“There’s magic in it. That boy will ruin 
us !” 

“ He shall not live to do it,” returned Osmyn, 
morosely, casting a meaning look upon his 
brother. 

But the attention of both was now immediate- 
ly directed to him of whom they spoke. Selim, 
wrapped in his meditations, had not witnessed 
Osmyn’s shot, though made aware of its result 
by the exclamations of those around him. He 
had, however, beheld the apparently sure flight 
of Nadab’s arrow, and experienced in his own 
frame the shudder that simultaneously pervaded 
the other spectators. But when he saw the 
weapon, instead of striking his sire, fall spent at 
the monarch’s feet, he could not but feel that the 
hand of Heaven was directing this seemingly 
unnatural trial of skill. The reflection gave him 
new confidence in the providence which had thus 
far preserved him. 

But no sooner was the fortune of Nadab as- 
certained, than a murmur among the populace 
called loudly for the appearance of the third 
prince, and Selim’s name was once more heard 
resounding from a thousand throats. The priests, 
councillors and sages, now surrounded the young 
prince, and adjured him at once to prepare him- 
self for taking part in the trial. 

“ Here,” said an aged noble, pressing forward. 
“ Here, my prince, is a bow, and here a sheaf of 
arrows, the truest in the land. Heaven, doubt- 
less, designs that you alone should be our king.” 

Selim mechanically clasped the bow which 
was presented to him, and taking at random an 
arrow from the bundle, walked slowly toward 
the stand, followed by all the priests and nobles, 
and led by Ali-Naro. Here in view of all the 
throng, he lifted his arms toward heaven, and 
invoked its protection. Then, fitting the shaft, 
he drew the bow to his shoulder, and took sight, 
while the people held their breaths in anxious 
expectation. 

But when Prince Selim, glancing from his 
arrow’s level, beheld the object at which he was 
aiming his weapon—that brow so kingly even 
in death, that face which had ever smiled upon 
him—that breast which had been his pillow in 
infancy and youth, the young man’s affection 
asserted its superiority to all considerations of 
policy. He contemplated a moment the throned 
monarch before him, then raising the bow and 
arrow in his hands, he dashed them suddenly to 
the ground, and sinking on his knees, cried 
aloud : 

“No, no! I cannot do so impious a thing. I 
cannot aim my weapon at a father’s heart. Let 
my brothers enjoy the throne! I am content, 
and will yield my claim !” 

These words were spoken clearly, so that the 
multitude heard them on every side, and their 
effect was instantaneous. A low murmur, which 
gradually swelled into loud acclamations, at- 
tested the people’s recognition of their young 
prince’s filial piety. From a thousand lips arose 
the shout : 

“ Selim shall beour king! Selimis the choice 
of Guzan! We will have no other prince but 
Selim !”’ 

And the populace pressed forward to cast 
themselves before him. 

“ He shall shoot! He fears to try his skill!” 
cried Osmyn, almost beside himself with rage, 
as he witnessed the excitement of the people. 
He was answered by those around with a clamor 
of: 

“No, Osmyn! 
choice.” 

“That I fear not to essay my skill shall be 
proved,” said Selim, calmly, as he stooped, and 
took up the bow and arrow. ‘“ Not at my fath- 
er’s bosom will I shoot—but at yonder hawk.” 

Saying this, Prince Selim fitted his shaft, and 
directed it toward a large hawk, which at the 
utmost stretch of an arrow’s flight was circling 
above the heads of the people. It seemed al- 
most impossible to drive a weapon to so great a 
height, and the elder princes laughed at what 
they deemed would be a signal failure on the 
part of their brother. Not so the populace, they 
waited eagerly till the arrow left its rest, and 
winged toward the bird of prey, and then anoth- 
er loud shout broke spontaneously from their 
lips. Eréit had died away, the skill of Selim 
was no longer to be questioned. The hawk was 
seen falling swiftly from the lofty flight it had 
been making, while the arrow, after piercing the 
bird’s neck, was descending at a slower rate 
through the air. 

And, O, miracle as it seemed—that shaft, 
sinking gently, swayed by the wind, dropped 
upon the breeze and was carried slowly over the 
ivory throne, whence, descending, it lodged in 
the bosom of the dead king of Guzan; whilst 
the hawk fell upon the plain beyond. 

Prince Selim sank upon his knees, with the 
bow clasped between his united hands. The 
people shouted not, for they recognized a power 
in this, above all human providence. But the 
priests and nobles advanced to the throne, and 
the chief-councillor, lifting up the arrow, still 
wet with the hawk’s blood, cried in a loud voice : 

“This is a sign from Allah! The arrow of 
Prince Selim is nearest to his father’s heart! 
I proclaim therefore Prince Selim as the king of 

Guzan! Let all hear and obey !” 


No Nadab—Selim is our 








The chief-councillor’s voice was drowned in 
the glad response of the multitude, who crowded 
around their new monarch, whilst Osmyn and 
Nadab, mounting their horses, rode swiftly away 
from the plain. Ali-Naro and his corsairs then 
surrounded Selim, and formed a body-guard, 
supported on either side by all the Guzan sol- 
diery and populace. And thus the pious prince 
was escorted to the ivory throne, where, after 
once more offering thanks for the protection of 
Heaven, he directed that his royal father’s re- 
mains should be reverentially placed upon the 
bier, and carried back to the mosque, thence to 
be borne to the tombs of the kings of Guzan. 





CHAPTER IX. 
THE INVASION OF GUZAN. 


Sexr™ began his reign over Guzan with all 
the popularity that could well be enjoyed by a 
monarch. Nevertheless, the conduct of the 
elder princes threatened to disturb the tranquillity 
of the kingdom, unless wise precautions should 
avert such an evil. The wicked brothers, im- 
mediately after the choice of Selim as king by 
the council and people, took their departure in 
one of the royal ships from the island, and set- 
ting sail at once for the dominions of a neigh- 
boring potentate who had always been the enemy 
of Guzan, threw themselves upon his protec- 
tion, asserting that they had been driven from 
their inheritance by an usurper, and promising 
him a share in the kingdom if he would aid 
them in re-establishing their rights. 

The king of Xanda, the name of the country 
to which the princes fled, was quite willing to 
receive the two brothers, but at that time he 
was engaged in warfare with another power, 
and could not promise them immediate assist- 
ance. He, however, tendered them posts in his 
army, which Osmyn and Nadab at once accept- 
ed, hoping to influence the king of Xanda to 
espouse their cause, as soon as he should be 
successful in the war he was prosecuting. 

Selim, on first learning of the absence of his 
brothers, conjectured that, aware of his know- 
ledge of their former treachery, they feared his 
vengeance now that he could wield the power of 
Guzan. He therefore sent messengers to assure 
them of his friendly feeling toward them both, 
and his forgetfulness of all the past, inviting 
them at the same time to return to their coun- 
try, and, indeed, offering them posts of honor in 
the government. To these overtures they re- 
plied, that they were very well content to remain 
at Xanda, and when they desired to return to 
Guzan, they should not consult his pleasure. 
This answer put a stop to all further efforts on 
the part of Selim, though he cherished no ill 
feeling towards his brothers, and in fact would 
willingly have contributed to their good in any 
proper way. 

But the affairs of his kingdom soon began to 
occupy the attention of the young monarch more 
than could the concerns of such ingrates as 
Osmyn and Nadab, and he called around him 
his father’s ablest councillors, in order to fully 
understand the requirements of his people. He 
found great assistance, likewise, in the expe- 
rience and decision of the old corsair-chief, who 
could not only give instruction in points of 
nautical and military discipline, but likewise in 
diplomatic action ; for the pirate in his earlier 
days had seen much of both camp and court. 
It was therefore with deep regret that Selim 
heard the latter announce, one morning, his in- 
tention of leaving Guzan, and resuming his wild 
life upon the Indian Ocean. 

“T cannot remain, my young prince,” said 
the corsair. ‘This inactive life on shore eats 
into my soul. My thoughts continually dwell 
upon that unfortunate boy, and vainly do I strive 
to banish his image. On the broad ocean, and 
perhaps in conflict alone, can I hope to find res- 
pite from bitter memories.” 

“Alas, my friend, I sympathize with you,” 
replied the king. “I have perceived that for 
some time’past, your mind has been overcharged. 
Yet, I had hoped that I could find honorable oc- 
cupation for you in forming a navy for the 
defence of Guzan. Should my brothers obtain 
means to invade their native country, I shall 
miss your counsel and support.” 

“You shall have both, prince!” cried the 
corsair, earnestly. ‘‘ Wherever I may be, should 
war threaten you, I will return and defend your 
kingdom. But, war to this realm is, I trust, 
distant, and perhaps will never come.” 

“But where shall I seek you, should there be 
urgent need of your services ?” asked Selim. 

**T will leave with yon one of my most de- 
voted followers, who is equally attached to your- 
self. Moussa is a true man, and will serve you 
faithfully—and should danger threaten, despatch 
him at once to the ‘Isle of Eagles,’ and there 
he will learn of my whereabouts.” 

“And will nought induce you to remain with 
me, Ali-Naro?” inquired the young monarch. 

“If aught could retain me, it would be my 
friendship for you, noble prince,” answered the 
corsair. “ ButI feel that the land is not my 
place. The wild tempest, the mountain-wave, 
the shock of battle—these are my true life, and 
in these I must seek refuge from oppressive 
thoughts.” 

Selim saw that it would be vain to urge the 
subject, and therefore reluctantly consented to 
the departure of ,his outlaw friend, who shortly 
after set sail from Guzan, leaving his follower 
Moussa in the service of the king. 

But the apprehensions expressed by Selim 
regarding the designs of his brothers, were not 
without foundation, as became manifest in a very 
short time after Ali-Naro’s vessels had left the 
island. Osmyn and Nadab from the day of 
their arrival in Xanda, had not ceased to re- 
present to the king of that country the position 
of Guzan, and the facility with which he might 
make an attack upon their brother, whom they 
charged with every sort of crime. The monarch 
of Xanda at length resolved to fit out an expe- 
dition against his ancient enemies the inhabi- 
tants of Guzan. 

His measures were well taken, and cunningly 
concealed for a long time; so that nearly the 
first intimation that king Selim had of the peril 


which threatened him was the intelligence 





brought in by a fisherman that a large fleet was 
manceuvering not three days’ sail from the en- 
trance of the port. 

At once the monarch made vigorous prepara- 
tions for defence. Calling to him the trusty 
Moussa, on whose judgment he could rely, he 
bade him at once proceed in a small armed ves- 
sel to the mouth of the harbor, for the purpose 
of reconnoitering the enemy’s force. “If they 
present a formidable appearance,” was his in- 


struction to the corsair, “ delay not to make all. 


sail for the ‘Isle of Eagles.’ Arriving there, 
you will inform Ali-Naro of my straits, and re- 
turn with him as speedily as possible to Guzan. 
I, in the meantime, will defend my kingdom 
against the invader, who I doubt not is conduct- 
ed hither by my unnatural brothers.” 

Moussa took leave of the monarch, with as- 
surances of his devoted service, and, embarking 
in a small vessel belonging to the government, 
immediately proceeded to fulfil the duty imposed 
upon him; whilst Selim, convoking the coun- 
cillors of his kingdom, laid before them the in- 
telligence he had received of the approaching 
enemy, and called upon them to assist him to 
take proper measures for repelling the invasion. 
Much alarm was manifested by the worthy dig- 
nitaries, so that their advice became of little 
importance ; whereupon Selim ordered his mili- 
tary officers to muster at once all the able-bodied 
men of the kingdom, and directed his treasurer to 
provide the means of arming and equipping the 
soldiers that should be levied. 

In a much shorter period of time than Selim 
anticipated, he found himself atthe head of quite 
a respectable army, and set himself to the work 
of disciplining it with great vigor. At the same 
time he took measures to strengthen the seaport 
of Guzan, by erecting new defences and posting 
large bodies in positions where they could sur- 
vey any advancing ship. He likewise collected 
all,the vessels that could be of service, which he 
manned and armed, and placed at the mouth of 
the harbor. Thus prepared, Selim awaited the 
appearance of the foe. 

Nor was he compelled to wait long. The 
king of Xanda was an old soldier, and knew 
very well that too much notice should never be 
given of an enemy’s approach. He soon show- 
ed himself, with a large force of ships, and made 
active preparations for a landing on the very day 
in which he reached the island. 

At first the defenders of the seaport conducted 
themselves with great resolution, bravely attack- 
ing the invaders, wherever they endeavored to 


effect a descent, and driving many of them to 


their ships. At the same time, the small armed 
vessels of Guzan engaged some of the Xanda 
fleet, and succeeded in capturing two, which they 
burned in sight of the assailants. 

During this defence, which lasted for a whole 
day, the young king Selim directed the oper- 
ations with skill and coolness, and on several oc- 
casions led the attack against his enemies ; so 
that when the approach of night occasioned a 
cessation of hostilities, the old councillors of 
Guzan began to feel less tremulous, and ventured 
to hope that the invaders would be successfully 
resisted. 

But, though the assault had been discontinued, 
Selim did not neglect throughout the entire 
night, to make every possible disposition of his 
strength for a renewal of the defence on the fol- 
lowing morning. He visited every post, en- 
couraged the citizen soldiers, and exhorted them, 
by all they held dear, to continue the brave con- 
duct which they had thus farexhibited. Besides 
this, he took steps for strengthening the ap- 
proaches to his capital, in order, if compelled to 
fall back from the seaport, to be emabled to dis- 
pute the passage of the king of Xanda to the 
interior. 

The morning dawned, and at the first gleam 
of light, the young monarch was on the field. 
The enemy was equally alert, and had already 
directed a large force upon a point below the 
town which had not been attacked on the pre- 
ceding day. Thither Selim despatched a body 
of his men, whilst he himself directed the main 
defence of the town. 

The assailants met with quite as warm a re- 
ception on this as on their previous attempt. 
The defenders of the place, principally mer- 
chants, fishermen and mariners, fought under 
their prince’s eye with unbated ardor, end stead- 
fastly resisted the most strenuous efforts of the 
foe to land upon the shore. Several of the Xan- 
da vessels were fired during the morning, and 


their crews forced to abandon them ; and when 


the sun began to sink in the evening sky, scarce- 
ly a single advantage had been achieved by the 
assailing army. The shore was strewn with 
arms, and dead and dying men, and many 
wrecks of the dismantled vessels drifted high 
upon the beach, and were speedily made use of 
as intrenchments for the brave islanders. 

“If my gallant people fight thus to-morrow,” 
said Selim, ‘‘ we shall teach these marauders a 
lesson they will never forget. As it is, I doubt 
if they venture against our capital, after these, 
vere treatment they experience at the seaport. 

“Our brave citizens fight well indeed,” said 
the officer to whom the king spoke. “And I 
doubt not we shall be able to beat off the enemy. 
But another assault is approaching even now.” 

This assault, as it soon appeared was led by 
the king of Xanda in person, who, enraged at the 
constant repulses which his troops had received, 
during the greater portion of two days, was now 
resolved to retrieve his disasters by leading a 
final attack that he doubted not would carry 
everything before it. For this purpose he had 
gathered all his choicest soldiers and mariners, a 
reserved force, and inspiring them with the 
promise of unchecked pillage, advanced in a 
semi-circle of boats, in order to concentrate his 
assault upon the very centre of the town. 

King Selim on his part collected all his 
veterans of the previous conflicts, together with 
such forces as he could withdraw from the roads 
leading toward his capital, and marshalling them 
behind the defences of the port, prepared to lead 
them against the king of Xanda. He did not 
seek to inflame their courage by an harangue, 
for he could see in their determined looks the 
resolution which they felt to beat off the foemen, 7 
or perish before their young monarch’s eye. 
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Staying therefore only till the Xandians had be- 
gun to disembark, he waved his sword above his 
head, and led the way towards them. 

The presence and example of both monarchs 
produced a great effect upon the action of their 
troops. They rushed to the conflict with such 
determination and energy, that very soon the 
battle became bloody and desperates The two 
kings met in the first shock, and for a long time 
their swords mingled in contest. At length, a 
fortunate stroke of Selim, who was an accom- 
plished swordsman, disabled the king of Xanda’s 
arm, and he was forced backward immediately 
by the impetuous young prince. His followers 
perceiving their leader giving way, began to 
slacken their blows, so that the men of Guzan 
soon obliged them to take once more to their 
boats and draw off some distance in the stream, 

Selim, almost exhausted by his exertions in 
the combat, now retired also from the beach, 
and drew up his followers in good order at the 
entrance of the town. But scarcely had he re- 
moved his armor fora moment’s repose, when 
a tumult was heard among his guard, and the 
next instant a man, half-robed and dripping 
with water, rushed into his presence, pursued by 
a dozen soldiers with drawn weapons. 

“Sire! prince! it is you I seek!” cried the 
fugitive, as he sank overpowered at the king’s 
feet. “Look on me! I am Moussa!” 

Selim in astonishment recognized the voice 
and features of the faithful corsair, whom he be- 
lieved at this time to be far away on his mission 
to the “Isle of Eagles.” He saw at once that 
all hope of succor from Ali-Naro must now be 
abandoned, as it was evident that his messenger 
had been intercepted. 

“How! why are you here?” cried the young 
king, in a tone of surprise and concern. 

“Alas, my prince! i# is fate which has done 
this,” answered the corsair, bowing his head. 
‘‘T have done all that mortal could, but it was of 
no avail.” 

“‘ Speak, then, and let me know how You are 
here, instead of at the ‘ Isle of Eagles?’ ” 

“Prince! I was attacked, and my small 
vessel was forced to yield. Three ships against 
acraft like mine were not to be beaten away. 
They made prisoners of all of us, and—” 

“How then did you escape? Why are you 
pursued by my soldiers ?” 

“We found him climbing the beach, and 
thought him a spy,” here interposed the leader 
of those who had pursued Moussa into the king’s 
presence. 

“Tt is true,” rejoined the corsair; “and I 
had just escaped from the enemy’s shipping, by 
swimming ashore during the conflict. Nor have 
I arrived without a wound,” continued Moussa, 
placing his hand upon his breast, whilst his face 
began to grow deadly pale. 

“ Wounded!” cried Selim. 
Moussa!” 

“I would speak to you—alone—my prince !’’ 
said the corsair, in a faint voice, as he rose slow- 
ly from the ground. “’Twas—for that—I risk- 
ed my life.” 

The king made a signal for those around him 
to retire, and then extended his hand to the al- 
most fainting, corsair. 

“Moussa!” he said— my friend! are you 
hurt seriously ?” 

“No matter, my prince!’ answered the fol- 
lower of Ali-Naro. ‘I am here—in your pres- 
ence—it is enough! Listen, O my king—I 
have much to say—in a few moments.” 

“Lean upon me!” cried Selim, supporting 
the frame of Moussa, which grew weaker every 
moment. ‘ Speak, my friend.” 

“ You are—betrayed!” murmured Moussa, 
speaking with great difficulty. ‘‘ There are trai- 
tors in your capital, who meditate your over- 
throw this very night.” 

“Moussa! what say you?” 

“Itis true, my prince! Before this last as- 
sault, while I lay a prisoner in the king of Xan- 
na’s ship, I overheard the plot. Your brothers, 
Osmyn and Nadab, landing secretly, have already 
reached the city, and stand ready, with many 
traitors there, to turn the inhabitants against 
their king. This last assault, had it been suc- 
cessful, woald*have forced your army back from 
the seaport, in which case the traitors were to 
close the capital against your retreat.” 

“Ts that their plot—wretched men!” cried 
Selim, indignantly. ‘Have they no pity for 
their countrymen? But we shall yet foil them. 
I will ride at once to my capital, and—” 

“Do not, if you value your life, my dear 
prince,” cried Moussa. ‘Alas, you know not 
how far the treachery has gone. The princes 
have gained thousands to their cause, and even 
now they hold the city in their possession! There! 
behold, my prince! there is the traitors’ signal !”’ 

As he spoke, Moussa pointed in the direction 
of the capital, and Selim looking thitherward 
beheld a column of flame and smoke shoot up 
from the city, and cast a lurid gleam over all 
the plain. At the same instant lights were dis- 
covered ascending to the mast-heads of all the 
enemy’s vessels{lying before the town. 

“This was to be the signal that Osmyn and 
Nadab had succeeded in tampering with those 
left in defence of the city,” continued Moussa. 
“And, look! the king of Xanda is about to re- 
commence the battle—his boats are making for 
the shore !” 

“Iris trae! But we will meet them!” cried 
Selim, in an undaunted voice. ‘‘We can at 
least die in defence of our country. Come, my 
brave friend ! come, Moussa! you shall be near- 
est to me in the fight.” 

“Alas! my prince!” gasped the corsair. ‘It 
is too—late! My battles are—ended.” With 
these words, he fell suddenly to the ground, the 
blood gushing from his mouth in a stream. 

“ Farewell—my—dear prince!’ murmured 
the dying corsair, who had, by the force of his 
will sustained his failing energies to this moment, 
though an arrow-wound in his breast had been 
draining his life-blood for some time—" tell the 
captain—I died—doing my duty.” 

These were the last words of poor Moussa. 
The nextinstant his body lay motionless in death. 

“ May Allah rest thee, faithful follower of Ali- 
Naro. Igo to avenge thy death!” said Selim. 

[TO BB CONTINUED.} 


“My faithful 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
NO MORE, 


BY T. D. WILKINS. 


Where are all the days of gladness, 
That so swiftly passed away ; 
When, all free from care and sadness, 
Fled our youth’s bright summer gay? 
Where are all the blooming flowers 
That once spread their perfume o’er 
The sweet, balmy-breathing hours 
That have fled to come—no more? 


O, ye dreams of bliss Elysian, 
That once charmed my wayward mind, 
Where has fled each happy vision! 
Gone, and left no trace behind; 
Will ye come once more to cheer me, 
As in other"days of yore? 
Will your forme of joy be near me? 
Echo answers—ah! no more. 


Spring’s fresh blooming flowers have faded, 
Summer’s golden leaves are gone, 

Dark misfortune’s clouds have shaded 
On the pathway where, alone, 

My poor heavy feet have tarried, 
Wayworn, tired, lame and sore; 

While my saddened heart, all wearied, 
Dreams on joys that come—no more. 


Wake! desponding heart—though dreary 
All around thee seems to me; 
And thy?tired soul is weary 
Of this earth’s cold sympathy ; 
There’s a home when life is over, 
On a glad and blissful shore, 
Where the heart its gems discover, 
Found—to lose again —no more! 


> 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


COUNT VON LUNDSTEIN : 
THE DU EL. 


CO 
BY HARRIET A. DAVISON. 





Oxe pleasant morning in July, the Count 
Von Lundstein was pacing to and fro in his own 
apartment. Evidently, something was tron- 
bling him. A gentle tap at the door aroused him, 
and he impatiently exclaimed: ‘Come in;” 
but his frown relaxed when his wife Blenda en- 
tered, and drawing a chair close to the open 
window, he motioned her to be seated, saying 
at the same time: 

“Just in time, Blenda, for I am sorely per- 
plexed by my son Freiderich.” 

“‘ Perplexed by Freiderich?”’ asked his wife, 
turning half round to see her husband, 

“Yes, about my son. I have noticed of late 
that he is very abstracted and seems rather sad.” 

“Depend upon it, my dear, it is only because 
he devotes so much time to his studies. Iam 
sure you never see him without a book,” replied 
his wife, smilingly. 

“ That is just it,” answered the count, quick- 
ly. “ That is just it. He starts off every morn- 
ing with a book or drawing materials to study in 
the fields, as he says, and he don’t draw a line, 
or reada page. He goes to old Carl Verder’s, 
the peasant across the valley, and spends his 
time making love to his daughter, the pretty 
Catherine.” 

Blenda Von Lundstein now rose from her 
chair and seemed as much perturbed as the count. 

“Now, Wilhelm, you must have been mista- 
ken ; for the son of count Von Lundstein would 
not so far forget himself as to make love to a 
peasant girl.” 

“T tell you I am not mistaken,” exclaimed the 
count. 

“What are the grounds for your assertions, 
your proofs?” asked his wife, in a quiet tone. 

Listen, and I will tell you. For a long time 
Thave noticed the abstraction of my son, and at 
first imputed itto his interest in literature and 
art, and accordingly made myself perfectly 
easy; but this morning, returning from a long 
ride, I took a road which I never recollect having 
seen before, and lost my way. I concluded the 
best thing to be done was to follow the road and 
maybe come across somebody who would be able 
to point out the right way home. I had ridden 
but a short distance, when I saw the glimmer of 
a house through the trees, and discovered a little 
fuot-path which I naturally thought must lead 
me to the house. I alighted, and tying my horse 
to a tree, followed the path. I had gone but a 
short distance when I heard talking, and discov- 
ered that I was close upon the garden. The 
shrubbery was thick, and I paused to take a look 
at the speakers before I discovered myself. Im- 
agine my amazement, when I beheld my son 
Freiderich standing talking to a young girl. The 
girl was tying up a rose-bush, and my son was 
very complacently watching her, holding her hat 
and alittle watering-pot. He was saying some- 
thing very interesting, doubtless, for the girl 
laughed and blushed, and replied in such a tone 
that I was able to distinguish the words. 

“JT do not doubt you, Freiderich; and I am 
very happy.’ 

“ Freiderich then said: ‘ Dearest Catherine, I 
know there will come a time of happiness for us 
both ; but everything must be kept secret as yet 
from my father. Now give me my flowers.’ 

** She handed him a beautiful bunch of flowers 
which he kissed very tenderly and again said 
Something in a whisper which made the girl 
blush. I did not wait to see or hear any more, 
but making a crackling of the bushes, I found 
my way to the gate. When I got there, the girl 
only was to be seen, Freiderich having made 
his escape. Wishing to prove if I had heard 
aright, I said in a cold tone: 

“Tam the Count Von Lundstein, and have 
lost my way. Can you point out to me a way to 
reach the castle ¢” 

“She turned very pale as I announced myself, 
but upon my stating the cause of my being there, 
she recovered her self possession, and answered 
me very clearly.” 

“ Well?” queried the countess, “and that is 
all? Is the girl very handsome ?”’ 

“No, I see nothing very beautiful about her ; 
though her face is a pleasant one. No, no, I saw 
nothing about her which could possibly account 


for the infatuation of my son. He will have to 
give her up.” 





“Pause one moment, Wilhelm. If Freider- 
ich’s heart is irrecoverably lost ; if his happiness 
depends upon his marriage with this peasant 
girl, had—”’ 

“Tat! Iknow what you would say. You, 
in your gentleness, would forget the immense 


distance between our son and a peasant, and for 


the sake of his happiness permit him to unite 
himself with the girl. Is not that it ?” 

“ Yes,” she answered, “I thought—” 

“‘T will hear no more. I had hoped you would 
see the matter in the same light as I do and as- 
sist me in forming some plan to put an end to 
the affair. But I see I must act alone.” 

“Don’t have recourse to any severe measures,” 
she pleaded. 

“Let me alone. I will act for myself. No, 
wife,” he added, seeing she looked sad, “no, I 
will do nothing harshly if it can be avoided. 
Don’t let Freiderich suspect for an instant that 
we know aught of his folly. There he comes 
now, and I will join him.” So saying he left, 
and as he goes to meet his son, we will say a few 
words which may not be amiss. 

Count Von Lundstein is a handsome man, 
with military bearing, but his features have a 
harshness about them which invariably impresses 
the beholder unpleasantly. 


Almost twenty years previous to the opening of 
my story, the world of Munich was startled by 
the report of a duel fought by the Counts Von 
Lundstein and Wieldman. The Count Von 
Lundstein fell mortally wounded, it was then 
thought, and his adversary, Count Wieldman, 
permitting himself only one look at his friends, 
was forced to fly. The report of the duel was 
the first intimation of any quarrel the friends or 
acquaintances of either had. The cause of the 
duel was unknown. Some said a lady was at the 
bottom of it; others loss at play, and the rest 
shook their heads sorrowfully and gravely, agree- 
ing that some terrible insult had been given, to 
cause the Count Wieldman and Von Lundstein 
to take the field against each other. Von Lund- 
stein was carried to his young wife and child, 
for he had been married scarcely three years, 
and all his friends mourned for him as one al- 
ready dead, for the surgeon had shaken his head 
when asked if there was hope. For a long time 
he lingered in the same almost hopeless state, 
then slowly recovered. It was a joyful day for 
the young Countess Blenda Von Lundstein, 
when he left his room. The count recovered his 
health, but not his spirits. Upon his recovery 
he instituted inquiries everywhere for the miss- 
ing Count Wieldman. When every effort prov- 
ed unavailing, he became morose and retired to 
his castle, a few miles from Munich, and kept 
aloof from all society. To his wife and child 
only was he the same kind friend. Twenty 
years have passed but he still refuses to mix 
with the world, still mourns for his wandering 
friend, Count Wieldman. 


Some days after the conversation with her 
husband Blenda was called to his library, and the 
count there explained to her that, to prevent any 
marriage between his son Freiderich and the 
pretty Catherine, he intended to give her in mar- 
riage to his gardener, young Ludwig Schenken- 
dorf, and that forthwith. 

The countess pleaded as only a mother can 
plead foran only son. All her efforts were un- 
availing, and she had the sorrow of knowing 
that in this her husband would have his way. 
Blenda Von Lundstein was proud, but her affec- 
tion for her son was greater than her pride, and 
to that she yielded. She-went from her hus- 
band’s presence with the determination to ac- 
quaint Freiderich with his father’s plan, that he 
might be on his guard. She made no effort to 
gain a private interview with her son for fear of 
exciting her husband’s suspicions. Before long 
an opportunity presented itself, which she. did 
not fail to take advantage of. 

One fine morning the count announced his in- 
tention of riding to Munich, a ride of an hour. 
When the sound of his horse’s feet were no lon- 
ger heard, the countess, motioning her son to 
follow, led the way to her apartment. When 
there, after carefully closing the door, she turned 
to her son, who was respectfully awaiting her to 
speak, and said : 

“ Freiderich, your father has learned of your 
love affair, and will do everything to prevent 
you from attaining your wishes.” 

Freiderich, upon being thus abruptly address- 
ed, started, and perceptibly changed color, but 
feigning a nonchalance he did not feel, he walked 
to the window, and began to tap slowly upon the 
window as he said : k 

“Why couldn’t my father have informed me 
of his plans himself?” 

The countess came to his side and laying her 
hand upon his arm, said earnestly : 

“My dear Freiderich, it was farthest from 
his wishes ‘that you should know his plans, and 
great would be his wrath if he knew I had been 
the one to warn you.” 

“ Dear mother,” said Freiderich, raising his 
hand to his lips. 

“Listen to me one moment, my son, and you 
shall knowall you have to fear, and can then tell 
what is best to be done. To warn youis all I 
can do. I must say, though it pain you, that I 
was sorry to hear that my son should so far for- 
get what is due to himself and his parents 
as to wish to unite himself with one so much 
beneath him. Your father has declared that he 
will prevent the union, and to do so he intends 
to marry Catherine Verder to his gardener Lud- 
wig Schenkendorf immediately, and—” 

“ But, mother, I—” 

“Nay, do not interrupt me. He will give 
Ludwig the cottage by the stream, and increase 
his salary that he may be able to live in comfort.” 
As she finished speaking, she looked timidly up 
in her son’s face, as if fearing to see there the 
pain she was causing. There were no signs of 
any intense emotion on her son’s face, and the 
mother’s heart grew lighter. Freiderich left his 
station by the window, and took a seat by his 
mother’s side, and began to tell her something 
earnestly, which caused her to open her eyes in 
astonishment. At length she exclaimed : 

“Then you do not love Catherine ? 
father was wrong ?” 


Your 





“ Yes, mother, entirely wrong. What I said 
to Catherine, which made her blush and look so 
pleased, was, that when my day of happiness 
came hers would come too. She has been a 
kind friend to me, and Ludwig, whom she dearly 
loves, has often done me a good turn. Now, 
listen to me, mother ; father must not know this, 
for if he does he will abandon his present scheme 
and maybe ruin the happiness of both. 

** Let him believe as he does now and act ac- 
cordingly. He will thereby unwittingly secure the 
happiness of two people, and not mar'that of two 
others. I must away instantly to put Catherine 
and Ludwig on their guard, and instruct them 
in the part they have to perform. Should my 
father return, you are ignorant of my where- 
abouts. Now, adieu, dearest mother,” and kiss- 
ing her tenderly he withdrew. Springing upon 
his horse, Freiderich Von Lundstein was soon 
out of sight. 

There were bright tears in Blenda’s blue eyes 
as she gazed after the fast disappearing form of 
her son, and the sigh that escaped her was one 
of relief and thankfulness. 

Before long her husband returned and divulg- 
ed to her that the business which led him to Mu- 
nich was nothing more or less than to arrange for 


“It is my command that you marry her Thurs- 
day. Be ready,” said the count, haughtily. 

Again Ludwig answered, “ yes, sir,” and a 
wave of his master’s hand dismissed him. The 
count then slowly rose and went to join his 
wife. 

“ Tt is all over with,” he exclaimed, as he en- 
tered her room. “ Freiderich seemed strack 
dumb ; Catherine dissolved in tears, and Ludwig, 
the only sensible one, assented quietly.” 

Blenda only sighed and continued stitching 
on her embroidery. 

The dreaded day came and passed. Freiderich 


seemed overwhelmed with despair, and as soon | 


as the ceremony was over, was seen to spring 
upon his horse and ride furiously away. The 
young bride was wonderfally calm till she was 
irrevocably bound to Ludwig, then sank at the 
foot of the altar and was carried out by her hus- 
band. Count Von Lundstein looked on, smiling 
grimly to himself, as if highly pleased with the 
part he had taken in causing this general misery. 
For three days Freiderich was absent from home ; 
atthe end of that time he came back looking calm, 
and having no desire to recur tothe scene. His 
father smiled as he saw him day after day take 
his book and start of in the direction of Verder’s 


the marriage of Catherine and Ludwig, which he |" cottage 


had determined should be in one week from that 
day, it being Thursday then. 

The next day, as the count was crossing the 
hall he met his son, who was on the point of 
leaving for his customary walk, with his book 
under his arm: His father bade him follow and 
silently led the way to the library. -There was 
an air of hesitation about Freiderich as he enter- 
ed the room, which did not pass unnoticed by 
his father, who motioned him to a chair, and at 
the same time seated himself in another. 

“My son,” began the count, striving to ap- 
pear perfectly indifferent, yet watching Freider- 
ich closely, to observe the effect of his words, 
“T have been to Munich this morning to ar- 
range a marriage between Catherine Verder 
and—” ; 

“« And who, father ?” eagerly asked Freiderich. 

“Don’t interrupt me and I will tell you. To 
arrange,” he repeated, slowly, as if observing 
the effect of each word, “a marriage between 
Catherine Verder and Ludwig Schenkendorf.” 
Having said it he rose and walked up and 
down the room with his hands clasped before 
him. After a pause of a few moments, having 
passed his hand slowly across his brow, as if to 
collect his thoughts, Freiderich asked in a low 
tone : 

“Did I hear aright, sir? Did you say a 
marriage between Catherine Verder and—” 

“ And Ludwig? Yes, yes, my son, I said so. 
Have you any objections ?” 

“ Did I say objections, father ?’’ asked Freider- 
ich, looking up with a bewildered air. I—I—I 
know of but one, sir, that is—I mean I don’t 
know of any. Have you found out, father, wheth- 
er this sacrifice—I mean marriage, is agreeable 
to both parties ?” 

“Tt must be agreeable, for it is my will,” 
haughtily replied Count Luadstein ; and he walk- 
ed with a more determined step up and down the 
room. 

Again Freiderich spoke and he seemed to be 
intently engaged in looking at an engraving 
which was laying on the table as he did so: 

“ Did it never occur to you, sir, that Cather- 
ine may love another ? 

“Upon my word, Freiderich, you appear very 
curious and careful of the feelings of a peasant 
girl.” 

“As carefal as of my own,” he replied, ina 
low voice. 

“No, it did not occur to me, and if it had, it 
would have made no difference, for I have will- 
ed that she marry Ludwig, and Ludwig only 
shall she marry.” 

A few more strides up and down the apart- 
ment, then dismissing his son, he rang the bell 
for a servant whom he sent with a message to 
Catherine and Ludwig, desiring their attendance 
the next morning. 

At an early hour the next day, Catherine 
made her appearance. She stood timidly before 
the count, who, trying to assume a benign ex- 
pression, said to her in his blandest tones : 

“T have sent for you, Catherine, that I might 
inform you of my wish that you should marry 
Ludwig Schenkendorf the coming Thursday.” 

Hearing these words Catherine sank, where 
she stood upon her knees, and covered her face 
with her hands. 

The count shaking off any unpleasant feelings 
he might have at the sight of this innocent girl 
so overcome with grief, and pretending to mis- 
understand the cause of her emotion, came for- 
ward and taking hold of one hand he said, in an 
encouraging tone : 

“Nay, be not so grieved at the thought of 
leaving thy father. You will not be so far away 
from him, for I intend on your wedding to Lud- 
wig, the little cottage by the stream as a reward 
for his faithful services. Does not that make 
you more content ?” 

“‘O, sir gount!” sobbed the girl, “I cannot— 
cannot— mar—ry Lud—wig Schenkendorf.” 

“Do not take it so hard. Go home now, and 
when to-morrow comes you will thank the count 
who takes such an interest in you both.” So 
saying, he led her tothe door. When there she 
turned and said to the count, as if driven to it by 
desperation : 

“Thank you, that youare making an unwill- 
ing bride of me? compelling me to leave a happy 
home? No, no, no.” Again she covered her 
face with her hands. Count Von Lundstein 
smiled grimly, and going back into the room 
resumed his seat and waited impatiently for Lud- 
wig to appear. After a- few moments the door 
opened and Ludwig entered. He was a hand- 
some, sun-browned athletic young man, about 
twenty, with a frank expression on his face, you 
could not help liking him. He made an embar- 
rassed but not an awkward obeisance, and stood 
hat in hand, waiting for his master to speak. 
The count looked at him steadily for a moment 
then spoke in this way : 

“ You know Catherine Verder ?” 

“ Yes, sir count,” and his eyes smiled, though 
his lips moved not. 





“He revisits his old trysting places,” said his 
father, and laughed. 

For a long time everything went on calmly ; 
but a day of sorrow came for the count himself. 
That day was the one appointed for the sale of 
the estate belonging to the Count Wieldman. 
Count Von Lundstein had hoped, wildly though 
it seemed, that his friend would come back, but 
now the place must be sold. Count Von Lund- 
stein determined to buy it, and return it to the 
Count Wieldman should he ever return. The 
estate was to be sold to the highest bidder. A 
great many were there who wished to have the 
estate. Before long the count and a stranger 
was left to bid against each other. The count 
made his last bid, but the stranger offered a high- 
er sum and the place was his. 

“T would know thy name?’ exclaimed the 
count. 

“In one week from to-day, come to the castle 
and you shall know my name,” replied the stran- 
ger, and walked hastily away. 

The intervening days passed slowly to the 
count, who was very desirous to know who was 
the man who had so thwarted his dearest wish. 
The longest day will have an end, and so did 
the week, and the count found himself in the 
hall which he had not entered since the flight of 
his friend. An almost magical change had 
come over the place, which on the day of the sale 
looked gloomy and deserted; it was bright and 
fair, with every vestige of neglect gone. Count 
Von Lundstein, followed the servant through the 
hall into the library. Standing almost in the 
centre of the room was the stranger, who stretch- 
ed out his hands, exclaiming : 

“ Forgive me, Wilhelm, for I have suffered.” 

Hearing the sounds and seeing the action, the 
Count Von Lundstein grew deadly pale, but 
caught the outstretched hands, almost shouting 
in his eagerness : 

“O, God! have you come back, Henri? Can 
you forgive me ?” 

“T forgive?” answered the other sadly. “I 
have nothing to forgive. It is you who must do 
that. You cannot tell, Wilhelm, what I have 
suffered, though justly, for my rashness.” 

‘Dearest Henri,” said the count, embracing 
him, “I am happy. But you who have never 
seen your home because of my hasty temper, 
have much more to forgive than I.” 

“Tt has been many years since I visited my 
home, though not so long as you think, and it 
has been harder than you have any idea of, for I 
had a year previous to that dreadful time, se- 
cretly married a young and lovely girl, who with 
her baby daughter, I had to leave.” 

“You married! Ah, why did you not come 
back sooner ?” 

“Because I heard you cherished a deadly 
hatred for me, and would do all in your power 
to persecute me !” 

“A base slander!” exclaimed the count, 
furiously, then added, sadly, “Ah, Henri, did 
you not know that I would gladly receive you 
back? But your wife and daughter, I would 
see them, and ask of them forgiveness for the 
misery I have caused.” 

The Count Wieldman, for he it is, as the 
reader must know, led the way to the drawing- 
room, where his lovely wife and still more lovely 
daughter were seated. It is needless to recount 
what passed. Before the count left, he was 
astounded by the entrance of his son Freiderich, 
who seemed to be perfectly well acquainted with 
all parties. Taking the daughter by the hand, 
he led her to his father, saying : 

“Father, I love this young lady, and she re- 
turns my affection. Have I your approval?” 

His father embraced him, and gave him his 
unqualified consent. Having obtained which, he 
explained to his father that this same young 
lady and mother had resided for a long time at 
the cottage of old Carl Verder, and she it was 
whom he loved, and not Catherine. His father 
seemed to be overwhelmed with despair, but his 
son hastened to relieve him, by informing him of 
all with which the reader is already acquainted. 

A few days and another wedding was cele- 
brated in the little chapel, where nothing but 
happy faces were seen. Count Von Lundstein 
became a changed and a happier man, and has 


| never been known to fight another duel or make 


a match. 
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EFFECTIVE RETALIATION, 


A Quaker had a quarrelsome neighbor, whose 
cow being suffered to go at large, often broke 


into the Quaker’s well-cultivated garden. One 
morning, having driven the cow from his prem- 
ises to her owner’s house, he said to him: 
“Friend 'T., [ have driven thy cow home once 
more, and if I find her in my garden again—” 
* Suppose you do?” his neighbor angrily ex- 


claimed, “ what will you do?” 

** Why,” said the Quaker, “T’ll drive her home 
to thee again, triend I.” 

The cow never again troubled the Quaker. 
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It is the character of an unworthy nature, to 
write injuries in marble, and benetita in dust. 














A YANKEE WEDDING IN NEW YORK. 


Chancing to visit the office of Alderman ——, 
the other day, we witnessed a hymenial ceremo- 
ny that will narrating. 

The bridegroom was a weather-beaten coun- 
yuan, 6 pertuan peaetet Geena eee 
: _—_ on entering the portals of the office an 

nvoluntary obeisance was necessary ; while arti- 

ficial hollyhocks on the summit of the bride’s 
bonnet just touched the elbow of her expected 
lord. Their entrance was by an ur- 
chin with dilapidated garments, who claimed and 
received three coppers as his fee for guiding 
them to the spet. 


“ What can I do for you, my friends ?” 
asked - — we as ippter igno- 
rance of the object isit,"”* Pray 
seated, mad ee a 

# bees squire,” answered the , With a 
complacent glance at the filagree in that 
fastened a dashing ribbon around the lody's 
neck, “old Mrs. Pettibone, down to Lynn— 


you've hearn tell about her, I reckon ?” : 

“Well, really, I think—I hardly know— 
guess not.” 

“Not heard tell of her, squire! Why, she 
makes about the best punkin sass you ever put in 
yewr stummik, I reckon; slips down ppb 
sleek as a greased cat crawlin’ through a jint of 
stove pipe. 

“Very happy to be introduced to her, sir; 
but don't let me interrupt you. Pray .” 

Jes’ 80, jes’ so. ell, old Mrs. Pettibone 
gin’ me Dinathy, here, to get spliced to. She’s 
a widder woman, and old Pettibone made 
ropes of money in the shoe-peg business when 
he was alive, and [ larnt the business with him ; 
so yew diskiver that nat’rally I liked the gall, 
and the old lady gin consent ; so, ef yew’ll pro- 
nounce the ceremony, your money’s ready.” 

“So you wish to be married, eh?” queried 
the alderman, willing to spend a few moments’ 
leisure in conversation. ‘ May I venture to ask 
— induced you to break through a bachelor’s 

F 2 a 

‘* Sartain, squire; sartain. Yew see it’s nat- 
ural. Who ever hearn tell of a bachelor chip- 
pin’ bird, or a bachelor bob-o-link? I reckon 
nobody has. And then aint doublin’ kinder nat- 
—? Aint double roses, and double 

jories, and double pineys the pootyist, 
don’t everybody like a. bester than single ones ? 
The amount on it is, nater teaches it, squire, 
clear through the programy, beginning with the 
robins and leaving off with the apple-blossoms.” 

“ Very true, my sir; a very pepe ret 
cal view of the subject. (Turning to the lady.) 
And you, madam, have you given this subject 
the attention it merits ?” 

“Never mind her, squire ; jest let me settle 
that air business. ’Taint no kinder use to trou- 
ble your bowels about Dinathy. Jest you fetch 
out yeour books and fire away.” 

he ceremony was soon performed. Our “re- 
form” alderman had carried improvement even 
into that department of his duties—and a two 
dollar bill was placed in his palm by the newly- 
made husband. After he hed ulated the 
pair, and wished them success, Jonathan ex- 
a , 

“Squire, you’re a regular trump, are ; 
and if you ever come to Lynn, youll, find a 
stopping-place with me, and a rousin’ welcome. 
But, squire,” and Jonathan facetiously inserted 
his fore-finger in the region of the alderman’s 
ribs, “I’m done with one horse bedsteads, I am. 
Good by, squire !’—Journal of Commerce. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
I WONDER WHAT THOU’LT BE. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


I wonder what thou’lt be, when years 
Their mark on thy white brow have made; 
And changed thy childish smiles and tears 
To more enduring sun or shade. 
I wonder what thou’lt be, my love, 
Thou, who art now my pretty Bell; 
I wonder what—but God above, 
He, only he can tell. 


Unnumbered sins with time there grow, 
And bitter sorrows, too, are his; 

And ‘twill be long ere thou canst know 
How vast a place this great world is. 
And when thine eyes, so pure and soft, 
So sweetly, gently look on me, 
Thou must not blame me if full oft 

I wonder what thou’lt be. 





THE CLOCK AT ST. PAUL’S, LONDON. 


A writer in the Foreign Quarterly, thus de- 
scribes the machinery of this great London» 
clock: ‘‘The pendulum is fourteen feet long, 
and the weight at the end of it is one hundred 
pounds ; the dial on the outside is regulated by 
a smaller one within ; the length of the minute 
hand on the exterior dials is fifteen feet, and the 
length of the hour hand is eight feet, and the 
weight of each is seventy-five pounds ; the length 
of the hour figures two feet and two and a 
half inches. In the face of the dial is an aper- 
ture of about a foot square, through which visi- 
tors are allowed to protrude their heads to ob- 
serve the hands in motion, the minute hand mak- 
ing a considerable leap at each swing of the pen- 
dulum. A gentleman was at one time indulg- 
ing his curiosity in this way, the hand being 
above his head, and afterwards turning to look 
below, remained in that position, until on at- 
tempting to move, he found the minute hand 
close upon the back of his neck, and was totally 
unable to extricate bimself. In a short time he 
would have been inevitably suffocated, even if 
decapitation had not ensued. Fortunately, a 
friend was with him, who hastily summoned as- 
sistance, and the clock was stopped just in time 
to save his life. Since that time the guide takes 
care to caution visitors agaiust prolonging their 


| observations at a certain period in every hour. 








The fine-toned bell which strikes is clearly dis- 
tinguished from every other bell in the metropo- 
lis, and has been audible at the distance of twen- 
ty miles. It is about ten feet in diameter, and it 
is said to weigh four and a half tons. The bell 
is tolled on the death of any member of the 
royal family, of the Lord Mayor, Bishop of Lon- 
don, or the dean of the cathedral. The cathe- 
dral cost about a million and a half pounds.” 


+ > 


ASPARAGUS COFFEE. 

Asparagus is waxing potent enough to threat- 
en a usurpation of breakfastdom. Hear what 
experimental philosophy pronounces on the com- 
ing revolution: Liebiy (the illustrious German 
chemist) says that as; aragus contains, in com- 
mon with tea and cotfee, a principle which he 
calls “‘ taurine,” and which he considers essential 
to the health of those who do not take strong 
exercise. Taking the hint from Baron Liebig, 
a writer in the London Gardeners’ Chronicle 
was led to test asparagus as a substitute for cof- 
fee. He says: ‘The young shoots I first pre- 
pared were not agreeable, having an alkaline 
taste. I then tried the ripe seeds ; these roasted 
and ground make a full-flavored coffee, not exs- 
ily distinguishable from tine Mocha. The seeds 
are easily freed from the berries by drying them 
in a cool oven, and then rubbing them on a 
sieve.” In good soils, asparagus yields seeds 
abundantly; and if they are charged with tau- 
rine, and identical with the seeds of the coffee 
plant, asparagus coffee may be grown in the 
United States at less than half the cost per 
pound of the article now so largely imported.— 
Reflector. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE MOUNTAIN BREEZES. 


BY MARY N. DEARBORN. 
The mountain breezes—0, they’re free! 

They laugh and they sigh in the greenwood tree; 
They know they've a home in the starry sky, 

So they care not a whit for you or I. 


The mountain breezes—how they sing! 

Their mildest strains through the forest ring; 
With freeborn love in gentle tone, 

They greet the light of every zone. 


The mountain breezes catch their notes 
Of airs that fall from the angels’ throats! 
Whoee light--xpanded wings they wear, 
And learn their tenderest music there. 


The mountain breezes waft with care, 

The softest breath of a simple prayer, 

Up to the courts of heavenly day, 

Where anthems bid their wanderings stay. 


The mountain breezes hail the morn, 

And kiss the cheek of the opening dawn; 

They glide on the breast of the murmuring stream, 
And live in the crash of the lightning’s gleam. 


Ye mountain breezes, tell me then, 

When fanning flowers in the wildwood glen, 

Tf man’s vile thoughts, with his actions wrong, 
Are borne on your bright wings along? 


If 80, O bear no more from me 
A thought that shall debasing be; 
But let your early memories trace 
The records of forgiving grace. 
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THE LITTLE ERRAND BOY. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 

Mr. Curxton, a merchant of one of our 
larger cities, had finished business for the day, 
and had nearly reached home, when he found 
that he had left a couple of volumes of a new 
and highly interesting work, which, at her re- 
quest, he had purchased for his daughter, lying 
on his desk in the counting-room. Knowing 
how disappointed she would be not to receive 
them,—the more so on account of her mother’s 
temporary absence,—he turned in order to go 
back to the store and procure them, when he 
saw coming towards him « boy, whom he had 
for the last three months occasionally employed 
to do his errands. - 

“ Joseph,” said he, ‘‘I want you to go to my 
store, and get a couple of books I accidentally 
left. You will find them laying on my desk, I 
believe,—if not, either of the clerks will find 
them for you.” 

“Do you wish me to carry them to your 
house ?” asked Joseph. 

“Yes. Ishall be at home, and shall have a 
little change ready for you when you come.” 

Joseph started for the store with much alacrity, 
for Mr. Clinton was in the habit of paying him 
liberally for doing his errands, and he was trying 
hard to obtain money enough to buy a new jack- 
et, long and constant wear having made sad work 
with the only one he had. In a very short time 
—for Joseph had run most of the way, the books 
were lying on the centre-table in Mr. Clinton’s 
drawing-room, and the little errand boy, with a 
twenty-five cent piece clasped tightly in his hand, 
—for he dared not trust to the integrity of his 
pockets, —started for home, if the wretched 
place, where, for half a dime, he was permitted 
nightly to sleep on a pile of straw, was worthy 
of the name. 

He had not yet left the handsome street where 
Mr. Clinton lived, when he met a man fashion- 
ably dressed, whom he remembered to have seen 
several times, sitting with Mr. Clinton in his 
counting-room. The man was walking hurried- 
ly, and a minute before they passed each other, 
Joseph saw him tear off a portion of the outer 
covering of a small package, which he took from 
the inside pocket of his coat, and throw it on the 
pavement. Having done this, he smoothed and 
compressed the package into as small a compass 
as possible, and restored it to his pocket. The 
piece of paper, moved by the wind, fluttered 
close to Joseph’s feet, as he approached the spot 
where it lay. It reminded him that he needed 
the free use of both of his hands, having prom- 
ised Mrs. Jukely, the woman where he lodged, 
that he would call at a place she had designated, 
and take with him a heavy basket of vegetables, 
in return for which favor she had promised to 
give him some supper. He, therefore, took up 
the piece of paper, which seemed to solicit his 
attention, and carefully wrapping it round the 
piece of money he had received from Mr. Clin- 
ton, with a pin, a goodly row of which, found 
during the day, garnished his jacket-sleeve, he 
fastened it inside of one of his worn pockets. 

“You told me you should be here a little arter 
six o’clock, and it’s seven, every minute of it,” 
said Mrs. Jukely, in an angry voice, as Joseph 
entered her subterranean abode, where she stood 
in the midst of a cloud of steam, emitted from 
a culinary preparation, and of an odor by no 
means unsavory to one whose appetite was 
sharpened by a nine or ten hours’ fast. “In the 
half hour you’ve kept me waiting,” she added, 
“I might have gone and fetched the basket my- 
self, and as you’ve failed in keeping your part of 
the agreement, I aint bound to keep mine.” 

“Tam very sorry, but I met Mr. Clinton, and 
he wanted me to do an errand for him.” 


“ Yes, Mr. Clinton is rich, and he must of: 


course be waited on for all me. My time, which 
must be turned into bread, or the children will 
Starve, isn’t of any consequence compared with 
his, who hasn’t ‘but one child in the world, and 
has, as ’twere, a stream of Guinea gold flowin’ 
in upon him from mornin’ to night, and from 
night to mornin’, without his liftin’ a finger, as 
one might say.” 

Joseph, while listening to this speech, had 
taken the quarter of a dollar from its many fold- 
ed envelope, and deposited it in a small box, 
which he took from a cavity beneath one of the 
bricks composing the floor. He had kept his 
back turned towards Mrs. Jukely, ‘for he did not 
care:to have her see the box, or its contents, 
which, with the addition he now made, amount- 
ed to enough to purchase the new jacket. She 
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saw that he took something from the piece of 
paper, which casting carelessly aside, fell on the 
heap of straw, where he slept. She sharply 
interrogated him, as to what the paper had 
contained. , 

“Nothing of much consequence,” was his 
answer. 

“IT shouldn’t wonder,” said she, “if ’twas 
money, and that you stole it. It’s no good sign 
to be so private about anything.” 

Without making any answer to this, he re- 
marked that if she did not intend to give him 
some supper, he must try and get some some- 
where else, as he had had nothing to eat since 
the morning, and putting on his cap, he started 
to go out. But as he stepped from the door, 
she called him back. Having given vent to her 
ill-humor, her mood changed to one, meant to 
be particularly motherly and affectionate, which 
was manifested by her calling the little errand 
boy a poor, disconsolate orphan, and by patting 
the younger of her four dirty and ragged chil- 
dren on the head, which she shrunk from in a 
manner to show she was more accustomed to re- 
ceive blows than caresses. It was not long be- 
fore she contrived to elude them altogether by 
creeping close to Joseph, and half sheltering her- 
self beneath the table, where he sat eating his 
supper. She then, clasping his left hand, which 
rested on his knee, in both of hers, leaned her 
head upon them, and soon fell asleep. 

“ There, Mrs. Jukely,” said Joseph, when he 
had finished eating, and as he spoke he took the 
sleeping child in his arms, “I’ve had enough to 
eat, and I thank you for it, and maybe, if noth- 
ing happens, I shall buy something for little 
Sue to-morrow.” 

He rose, and gently placing the little girl on 
his own heap of straw, took off his jacket and 
lay down beside her. 

“What do you expect will happen?” said 
she. ; 

“ Not anything, that I know of; but though I 
wasn’t much bigger than little Sue when my 
mother died, I remember she used to tell me 
that nothing was certain.” 

“ She ought to have told you, that if ever you 
were left an orphan, to advise and plan with 
them that’s older and more experienced than 
you are, and then if you had a little money, you 
wouldn’t hide it away from one that’s been a 
second mother to you, as ’twere—that is to say, 
if you come honestly by it.” 

Joseph made no answer to this, for the shad- 
ows of Dreamland were gathering around him, 
softening the harsh tones of Mrs. Jukely’s voice, 
so that they soon fell on his ear like a drowsy, 
monotonous chant, which gradually growing 
soft and aerial, it seemed in his slumber as if he 
were listening to one of the plaintive airs which 
his mother used sometimes to sing. 

While little Joseph was thus enjoying the 
sweets of repose, the man who threw the piece 
of newspaper on the pavement which he had ap- 
propriated, was seated in the drawing-room at 
Mr. Clinton’s. Esther Clinton, a girl of seven- 
teen, with a bright, rather than a strictly beauti- 
ful face, had just before his entrance, opened one 
of the volumes little Joseph had brought, and 
was about to commence reading aloud to her 
father. Esther, though she would have consid- 
ered it unamiable to indulge such a feeling, was 
not, in her secret heart, well pleased at the in- 
terruption ; for although Mr. Ashby Hasler was 
said to be wealthy, and was, moreover, generally 
understood to be the brother-in-law of an Eng- 
lish baronet, she had, from the first, disliked 
him, and always felt uncomfortable when in his 
presence. This might in part be attributed to 
the marked attention which he thought proper 
to bestow on her, whenever there was opportu- 
nity. The present evening—a circumstance so 





rare that it could scarce fail to excite observa- | 


tion—he seemed to be ill at ease. He was ner- 
vous and absent-minded. It might have been 
owing to some slight physical derangement. 
Whether caused by this or mental uneasiness, 
his strength of will was such as enabled him, in 


# short time, to assume his usual easy and non- | 


chalant air. 

The clock struck ten, and Ashby Hasler rose 
to take leave, when a servant entered, and said 
something in a low voice to Mr. Clinton. 

“ Tell him to come in here,” said Mr. Clin- 
ton, and then, a little elevating his voice, he 
said : “ Mr. Louden, step into the drawing-room 
if you please.” 

Mr. Louden, who was a middle-aged man, 
and Mr. Clinton’s confidential clerk, accord- 
ingly entered. He was a good deal agitated, 
and hesitated to speak, when he saw that Mr. 
Hasler was present. Hasler observed his hesita- 
tion, and made a motion as if to go. 

“ Remain, Mr. Hasler,” said Mr. Clinton. ‘I 
dare say there is nothing which need be con- 
cealed. Well, Louden, has anything happened ?” 

“There has,” he replied; “and something, 
which to me, seems very singular, as I had not 
been absent from the store a single minute after 
you left.” 

“« What is it?” Mr. Clinton inquired. 

“Your desk has been broken open, and the 
fifteen hundred dollars, in bank notes of one 
hundred each, which were to be paid to Mr, 
Watson in the morning, are gone.” 


“ That is indeed singular,” said Mr. Clinton. | 


‘*No one, to your knowledge, had entered the 
room, after I lefi ?” 


, _ “ No one, except Joseph, the little errand boy, 


you;sent for some books. He mentioned to me 
what he had come for, and as he had often been 
in the room where you left them, I told him he 
might go in and get them.” 


| mark about the swiftness of time, when in | 


“Tt cannot be possible,” said Mr. Clinton, | 


“that Joseph took the money. I never met 
with a boy more faithful, or who appeared more 
perfectly honest.” 

Ashby Hasler smiled. 


the countiag-room for the books I sent for, before 
he returned ?”’ 

“It would be impossible for me to say, sir, as 
I was extremely busy at the time ; but I remem- 
ber he was gone so long that I thought he must 
have had some difficulty in finding them.” 

“There can be no doubt but that little Jo is 
the thief,” said Hasler. 

“To me, there is,” remarked Esther. “ His 
face, though pale, and a great deal too full of 
care for one so young, looked to me like a good 
and honest one, and I am sure that the smile 
which passed over it like a sunbeam, when my 
father gave him a little more than he expected 
for bringing the books, could never have lighted 
up the countenance of one who had just been 
guilty of a great crime.” 

“ Your reasons for believing him innocent,” 
said Hasler, “though quite poetical, would 
hardly be admitted as conclusive evidence in a 
court of law, yet I none the less congratulate 
you on your skill.” 

He said this in a voice very softly modulated, 
though with a slight return of that unquiet look, 
which Esther had noticed at his first entrance. 
Mr. Clinton, who had been listening to the re- 
marks which passed between Hasler and his 
daughter, now inquired of Louden if he noticed 
the manner in which the desk was broken open. 

“J did,” he replied ; “the lock was wrenched 
off.” 

“ That must have required strength, and some 
ingenuity, I should think,” said Mr. Clinton. 

“Less of either than might be imagined,” 
Louden replied. ‘‘ The lock, as you know, was 
on the outside of the desk, which is of soft 
wood. An incision was made with a sharp- 
pointed knife, at the edge of the lock, running 
so far underneath it as to permit it to be wrench- 
ed off with a piece of iron.” 

“You are extremely particular in your de- 
scription, sir,”’ said Hasler, addressing the clerk. 
“As it is to be presumed you were not present, 
how should you know that a piece of steel, or 
even a piece of wood, was not used for the pur- 
pose of wrenching it off?” 

“ Because,” said Mr. Louden, producing a 
cylindrical piece of iron, flattened at one ‘end, 
‘as I found this lying on the floor, near the 
desk, I concluded it was the instrument made 
use of.” 

“ It was, undoubtedly,” said Hasler, “ and is, 
in my opinion, another proof that the boy sent 
for the books, is the thief.”’ 

“ Why so?” said Mr. Clinton. 

“In the first place, you perceive that the piece 
of iron is exceedingly rusty, as it naturally would 
be after lying in the gutter a few days, a recep- 
tacle, considered a kind of store-house by va- 
grants of every description.” 

“How long was it after Joseph left, before 
you discovered that the desk was broken open ?” 
said Mr. Clinton, addressing the clerk. 

“I knew nothing about it till it was time to 
close the store. I then took the key of the desk, 
which I found in its usual place, and went to see 
if you had removed the money to the iron safe.” 

“ T ought to have removed it—it was careless 
in me to leave it,” said Mr. Clinton. 

“ It was not strange, sir, that you should for- 
get to remove it,” said Louden, “as you know 
that I have duplicate keys, and never leave for 
the night without seeing that everything is safe.” 

‘Is it your opinion then that the little errand 
boy took the money ?” 

“Thardly know what to say—appearances are 
against him,” replied Mr. Louden. 

“ You are certain that no one else went into 
the room after I left ?” 

“ Not to my knowledge, sir. Mr. Hasler, the 
gentleman present, is the only one who inquired 
for you after you went out. Do you think it 
best to let the matter rest till morning, sir?” 
said Louden, going towards the door. * 

“ We will speak together about it,” said Mr. 
Clinton, and they both left the room. 

After an absence of about ten minutes, Mr. 
Clinton returned. 

“That fellow has been in your employ quite a 
number of years, I believe,” said Hasler. 

“If you mean, Mr. Louden, he has been with 
me ever since I commenced business,” was Mr. 
Clinton’s reply. 

“ You, of course, then, consider him faithful 
and honest.” 

“I do, strictly so.” 

“Yet it may not be amiss to keep an eye on 
him. Though by his appearance, one might 
judge that butter would not melt in his mouth, 
if I am not mistaken, he is a deep, cunning 


| fellow.” 


“How am I to understand you? Would you 
have me believe that he had anything to do with 
taking the money ?” 

“ Things as strange as that have happened,” 
said Hasler. 

“I don’t know if your reasons for thinking 
so are poetical or not,” said Esther, demurely, 
“as you have not thought proper to name them ; 
yet, to borrow your own language, I none the 
less congratulate you on your skill, in detecting 
in Mr. Londen’s appearance, what @as for so 
long a time escaped the penetration of my fa- 
ther, as well as all who are best acquainted with 
him.” 

Mr. Ashby Hasler, in return, chose to bow 
and smile as politely as if he had received a 
genuine compliment, and finding that it was 
nearly eleven o’clock, he made some trite re- 


agreeable company, and then took leave. 





Long before there was any chance for a sin- 


| gle sunbeam to find its way through the blurred 


“ You don’t agree with me,” said Mr. Clinton. | 


“ Those little vagrants, who have to shift for 
themselves, almost as soon as they can walk 
alone, are a cunning set.” 

“You think that little Joseph may be the 
rogue ?” 

“ He may be.” 

“Louden,” said Mr. Clinton, “how long 
should you say it was, after Joseph went into 


windows of Mrs. Jukely’s den-like apartment, 
little Joseph was partially roused from sleep by 
a strange voice speaking near him, in suppressed 
tones. When sufficiently wide awake to unclose 
his eyes, he saw by his dress that the owner of 
the voice was a policeman. 

“You say, when he returned last evening, 
that the first thing he did was to hide something 
away?” said Mr. Garson, the policeman, ad- 
dressing Mrs. Jukely. 

“ Yes, something that he took out of a piece 
of paper. Here is the very piece,” said she, 











picking up that which lay at the edge of the 
heap of straw, where Joseph had thrown it. 

“Ah, this is something to the purpose,” said 
the man, holding the piece of paper near the 
window, which enabled him to see that the name 
written on the upper edge, was ‘‘ Samuel Clin- 
ton.” “He hid what he took from it in this cor- 
ner, I believe you said.” 

“ Yes, I thought he did ; but though I search- 
ed and searched till I was tired, after he went to 
sleep, I couldn’t find the least thing.” 

The little errand boy, who had been listening 
with half closed eyes, now recalled to mind what 
Mrs. Jukely had said about his dishonesty, which 
caused him to have a vague perception of what 
was going on. 

“ll show you where it is,” said he, suddenly 
rising from the pile of straw, and going to the 
corner which had been pointed out to the police- 
man, by Mrs. Jukely, he produced the box con- 
taining his carefully-hoarded treasure. 

“And is this what was wrapped in the piece of 
newspaper ?’’ said Mr. Garson. 

“No, sir—none but the twenty-five cent piece. 
Mr. Clinton gave me that for carrying some books 
home for him.” 

“And the piece of paper—did he give you 
that, too?” 

“ No, sir, I found it in the street.” 

“ Are you certain of that?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ You didn’t mind, perhaps, that Mr. Clinton’s 
name was written on it ?” 

“No, I didn’t,” said Joseph, starting and 
changing color. 

Mr. Garson and Mrs. Jukely exchanged sig- 
nificant glances, which Joseph, though he did 
not exactly comprehend their meaning, imagined 
might imply doubts of his veracity. 

“I did find it in the street—I did, certain,” 
said he. “I saw a gentleman throw it down, so 
I picked it up to wrap round the money Mr. 
Clinton gave me, to keep it from slipping 
through the holes in my pocket.” 

“That’s a likely story,” said Mrs. Jukely. 
** You must not mind half he says; he is—”’ 

“ Having had some little experience in such 
matters, ma’am, I need no instruction as to what 
I must or must not do,” said Mr. Garson, cut- 
ting her speech short with a sense of offended 
dignity. 

Mrs. Jukely bit her lips, and her red face 
turned still redder. 

“Do you know the gentleman’s name you 
saw throw away the piece of paper?’ said Mr. 
Garson, turning to Joseph. 

“No, sir; but I’d seen him before a good 
many times.” 

“ Where ?” 

“I have seen him at Mr. Hackett’s auction- 
room, and I have seen him at Mr. Clinton’s 
store ; and in the room back of the store, talk- 
ing with Mr. Clinton.” 


“ That will do,” said Mr. Garson, as he care- . 


fally deposited the piece of newspaper in his 
pocket. “ Now, Jo, put on your jacket, and go 
with me.” 

“Am I going to be put in prison, sir?” said 
Joseph, looking very much frightened. 

“No, I rather think there is no danger of that, 
but as you may be wanted in the course of the 
day, you must be where I shall know where to 
find you.” 

Poor Joseph’s face brightened a little at this, 
but his hand trembled as Mr. Garson took hold 
of it to lead him away. 





Mr. Clinton, while awaiting in the counting- 
room, the result of Mr. Garson’s visit to Mrs. 
Jukely’s, thought he would read the evening pa- 
per, which he merely glanced at the evening pre- 
vious. He was surprised, and a little angry at 
finding that some one had carelessly torn off 
nearly one half of it. He would have complain- 
ed to Mr. Louden about it, who entered a mo- 
ment after he made the discovery, had he not 
seen by his looks that he had something to com- 
municate, which he deemed of importance. 
Mr. Louden before he spoke, placed a gentle- 
man’s glove upon the table, by which Mr. Clin- 
ton sat. 

“T found it, sir, early this morning,” said Mr. 
Louden, “lying on the floor, beneath yonder 
window. Just look at it, sir, and you will see 
that there are stains of iron-rust upon the inside.” 

“There certainly are,” said Mr. Clinton, ex- 
amining the inside of the glove, which was a 
right hand one, 

“T think,” said Mr. Louden, “‘ that if we can 
find the owner of the glove, we shall find the 
thief.” 

“There can be no doubt of it.” 

“And it will not be the little errand boy, 
either.” 

“No, I think not,” was Mr. Clinton’s reply. 

A few minutes afterward, Mr. Garson made 
his appearance. 

‘* What success ?” inquired Mr. Clinton. 

“1 believe I am on the right track.” 

“Do you think so? Mr. Louden and I were 


| jast saying that we thought that Joseph was not 


the culprit.” 

“ And I agree with you,” said Mr. Garson. 
“Ah,” said he, the torn newspaper catching his 
eye, ‘perhaps I can supply what I see lacking 
here. No, only a part. Another piece is need- 
ed to make the paper complete.” 

** You agree with us,” said Mr. Clinton, “in 
thinking that little Jo is not the culprit ¢” 

“te 

“ And [ understand you to say that you think 
you are in a fuir way to apprehend the real 
one ?” 

“T think Iam. Ihave not yet ascertained 
his name, but | have a description of his person, 
and as he has been seen several times in your 
store, and in your counting-room, reading the 
papers, you or Mr. Louden may recollect him. 
I will read the description, if you please.” 

“That applies to Ashby Hasler,” said Mr. 
Clinton, when he had finished reading it. 

“ Exactly,” said Mr. Louden. 

“Ashby Hasler! Is he not the young gentle- 
man who is just now making somewhat of a 
figure in fashionable society ?” 

“ The same,” rvplied Mr. Clinton. 





“T’ve heard him mentioned, though{being a 
little out of my beat, I’ve not as yet happened 
to get my eye on him.” 

“Is it possible,” said Mr. Clinton, addressing 
Londen, “ that Hasler could have passed through 
the store into the counting-room, without being 
seen by you or either of the other clerks ?” 

“ 1am certain that neither he nor any other 
person could have done it.” 

Mr. Garson had inthe meantime, approached 
a window. 

“He might have come in here,” said he. 

“T cannot see how that could be possible, 
without the aid of a ladder,” said Mr. Clinton. 

“ On this nice piece of pine board, which lies 
so handily under the window. Evena tyro in 
the business—which I suspect this Hasler is not— 
could not wish to be better accommodated.” 

“And the glove,” said Mr. Louden; “it was 
close to this window that I found it.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Clinton, handing the glove 
to Mr. Garson. 

With the glove, the pieces of newspaper, and 
the piece of iron used to wrench the lock from 
the desk, Mr. Garson proceeded to the hotel, 
where Hasler boarded. He had not yet left his 
room, and though he told the servant that he was 
not ready to see visitors, Mr. Garson entered 
without ceremony. Whatever might have been 
Hasler’s conjectures, as to the cause of this visit, 
he had the self-possession not to commit him- 
self by manifesting any alarm. 

Almost the first thing that caught the police- 
man’s eye on entering the room, was a glove 
lying on a table, which he knew must be the 
mate of theone Mr. Clinton gave him. On the 
same table lay a revolver, which quietly possess- 
ing himself of, he turned to Hasler. 

“You will consider yourself under arrest,” 
said he, “ but before you go, I’ll thank you for 
the keys of your drawers,” 

Hasler, who knew it would be perfectly use- 
less to refuse the request, yielded the keys, and 
with a readiness, which made Mr. Garson doubt 
if they would give him access to what he wished 
to find. His doubts were somewhat strengthen- 
ed, after vainly searching every drawer he could 
see in the room, of whatever description. He 
was not discouraged, and after a second and 
patient examination, in a drawer, furnished with 
one of those secret receptacles which none but 
a veteran in the business would thought of look- 
ing for, he found the fifteen one hundred dollar 
bank-notes, which had been taken from Mr. 
Clinton’s desk. 

They were wrapped in a piece of newspaper, 
exactly what was wanting to complete the one 
in his possession. 

Hasler proved to be an old offender, and hav- 
ing undergone his trial, was doomed to expiate 
his crime by a return to the penitentiary, whence 
he had been absent only a few months. 





Mr. Clinton, at the earnest solicitation of his 
daughter, gave a home to the little errand boy be- 
neath his own roof. It was surprising what a 
change decent clothing and kind treatment made 
in his appearance. The thin, pale face, so sad, 
and so full of care, was overspread with the rosy 
hue of health, and in his large, dark eyes, the 
mournful expression so touching in childhood, 
gave place to those bright, sunny glances, which 
are kindled in the heart. 

Daring the long winter evenings which soon 
came, Esther often founda spare hour, which she 
delighted to devote to teaching him those prim- 
ary branches of education, which would fit bim 
to class with boys of his age, in some good 
school. 

One day, as Mrs. Clinton was passing his bed- 
room door, which had been left open, a small 
pearl box—the one Joseph had deposited so care- 
fully beneath the brick, at Mrs. Jukely’s, met 
her eye. It struck her that she had seen it be- 
fore, which induced her to enter the room for 
the purpose of examining it. ‘The lid was beau- 
tifully enamelled, and in the centre, inlaid with 
gold, were the letters J. M. They were the 
initials of a dearly beloved, though somewhat 
wayward brother, whose name was Joseph More- 
ton, and who, a number of years, previously, 
had been lost at sea. The box she had herself 
given him, as a birthday present. 

There had been a rumor that he left a wife at 
New Orleans, the port whence he sailed on his 
last fatal voyage, and Mr. Clinton at the time 
took measures to ascertain if the report was 4 


correct one, but nothing which could be depend- 


ed on, was elicited. 

Mrs. Clinton since Joseph had been with them 
had frequently remarked to her husband and 
daughter, that he resembled her lost brother, and 
now, the thought struck her that he might be 
that brother’s child. The boy, who had already 
been questioned as to his name, said that he did 
not remember ever to have been called anything 
except Joseph. Mrs. Clinton and Esther impa- 
tiently awaited his return from the store. When 
he at last came, in answer to the inquiries respect- 
ing the box, he said that his mother gave it to 
him a little while before she died, and that she 
told him that he must keep it aslong as he lived, 
for it was one which had belonged to his father. 

Mrs. Clinton did not entertain a doubt but that 
he was her nephew, and Mr. Clinton, pleased 
with his quickness, docility and faithfulness, 
willingly assented to the wish she expressed, of 
having him educated as such. 

Ten years afterward, Joseph Moreton wor- 
thily filled the place once held by Mr. Louden, 
who had long been in business for himself. 





SLANDERERS. 


Let them alone. Dr. Beecher is said to be the 
hero of the following anecdote: While resid- 
ing on Long Island, he was returning home one 
evening, from a visit to old Dr. Woodworth. 
Seving as he thought a rabbit by the roadside, & 
little ahead, he said: “They are rather tender 
animals ; if the fellow sits still till { come up, I 
think I could hit him with these books,” a good- 
ly bundle of which he had in his handkerchief. 
Ait him he surely did: only it proved to be, not 
a rabbit, but a skunk. He returned to his family 
in anything but the odor of aaneiliy. In after 
life, being asked why he did not reply to a scur 
rilous attack made on him, he answered: “I 
discharged a quarto once at a skunk, and then I 
made up my mind never to try again.” 
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LOUIS NAPOLEON. 

It is really laughable to see the retrograde 
movements of the Emperor of the French, in his 
vain-glorious attempts to carry out the famous 
policy of his uncle. The last move in this line 
is one involving a pretty large expenditure of 
the national funds, and causes some strong ex- 
pressions of dissatisfaction among prominent 
men. The complete surveillance of the press, 
of course, keeps that channel of interchange of 
thought free from complaint, but yet, we see by 
the English papers, there is much of discontent 
manifested among the masses. It will not do 
for Napoleon the Little to ride the free horse he 
has mounted to death, unless he involves his own 
ruin in the downfall. 

The cireamstance to which we particularly 
refer is that of the present emperor’s efforts to 
pay his uncle’s legacies. Napoleon, by his will, 
appropriated his private domain, and money to 
the amount of two hundred millions of francs, 
which was to be distributed among his personal 
friends and the soldiers who served under him 
at Waterloo, and in other campaigns. This 
property was never realized, and Louis Napo- 
leon, now wishing to stand well with the army, 

’ proposes that 8,000,000 francs ($1,500,000) shall 
be appropriated out of the public revenue, in the 
following proportions; 300,000 francs to the 
officers and soldiers of the battalions at the Isle 
of Elbe, or to their widows and children; 
200,000 francs to the wounded at Ligny and 
Waterloo ; 1,500,000 francs to the officers and 
soldiers who fought ff0m 1791 to 1815 for the 
glory and independence of the nation ; 400,000 
francs to the town of Brienne; 300,000 francs 
to the town of Mery; 1,300,000 francs to the 
provinces which suffered from the two invasions ; 
or 4,000,000 francs to the private legatees, to 
their widows and direct heirs. Louis thinks this 
a “feeble compensation to the soldiers for the 
two hundred millions which Napoleon had ap- 
propriated,” but says: ‘The disasters which 
the emperor had then in view have been relieved 
by time, and the country has already in part 
repaired them.” 

Not content with the enormous cost of the 
present war in the east, Louis Napoleon seems 
to think that he has the philosopher’s stone where- 
by he can turn any substance into gold, and 
therefore need not heed economy at all. But 
the longest purse has a bottom, the greatest en- 
durance and patience can be exhausted, and we 
opine that the French nation will not always 
be contented to be thus swindled by the “ nephew 
of my uncle.” 
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Deerest WELL IN THE Wor_p.—For six 
years past, Messrs. Belcher and Brother, of St. 
Louis, have been boring an artesian well on 
their premises. It is now twenty-two hundred 
feet in depth, being deeper by one hundred feet 
than one in France. The work is still being 
prosecuted by means of a steam engine, water 
of satisfactory points not having yet been reach- 
ed. Atthe distance of seven hundred feet, a 
vein of salt water was struck, and at 1500 feet 
an immense vein of sulphur water, in all re- 
spects like that of the Blue Lick Springs, burst 
forth. 





Poratoss IN JnELAND.—The Belfast Merca- 
ry says, “the magnitude of the crop for 1854 is 
certainly very much beyond that ever before 
known inthis country. Taking a low average, 
we should say that the gross value of Ireland’s 
potato lands this season cannot be under 
£15,000,000.”” Ireland contains now not more 
than six millions and a half of inhabitants, and 
the potato crop for the present year is estimated 
to be worth seventy millions of dollars, or rath- 
er more than ten dollars for each man, woman 
and child. 
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THosx RED Wa.is.—We hear general com- 
plaint of the disagreeable effect of the flaring 
scarlet color of the walls of the new theatre. It 
is the most difficult color to light up, and of a 
warm evening must be oppressive to the imag- 
ination and the eyes. 








Noste Sacririce.—The London Punch 
says: ‘‘ We know a benevolent old lady, who, 
ever since she has been told of the great scarcity 
of paper, has discontinued weariag curl-papers.”’ 





A coop Reason.—‘ Mother this book tells 
of ‘the angry waves of the ocean.’ Now what 
makes the ocean get angry?’ ‘ Because it has 
been crossed so often, my son.” 
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THE CROPS. 

We have received letters from various parts 
of the country, elicited by some remarks made 
editorially, relative to the short crops which 
must needs follow the protracted drought that 
extended from early in July to nearly Septem- 
ber. It seems by these letters—several of which 
bear the impress of having been written by 
practical men, farmers, who know of what they 
speak by personal experience—that the supposed 
short comings of the crops have been much more 
generally believed in than truth will warrant. 
It is evident that in many parts of the country, 
there will be even more than an average crop of 
corn and potatoes, and that very generally, in 
the worst cases, a full half crop of corn and po- 
tatoes will be realized. 

When these facts are realized, and it is remem- 
bered that the yield of wheat for the present year 
has been an abundant one all over the land ; that 
the same has been the case in Europe, and that 
it is well known a very heavy supply of last 
year’s grains are still held over in store fora 
market, there need be no fears touching any real 
scarcity. Speculators will try to keep the prices 
up, and by rascally combinations will succeed 
to some extent; but let the consumers rightly 
understand the situation of affairs, and these 
heartless gamblers in the staples of life, whereby 
the poor alone are defrauded, shall find them- 
selves in the end, minus. The National Intelli- 
gencer says : 


“We are fully persuaded that there is much 
more apprehension expressed about a deficienc 
in the grain crops of the season, than is well 
founded. There has been more than an = 
crop of wheat, rye and oats throughout the 
country, and at least half an average crop of 
Indian corn. Let us see what all this will amount 


A full crop of wheat is . 120 000 000 bush. 
of rye . . 15,000,000 
of oats “bee poate 
of Irish potatoes. Y 

Half a crop of corn . - 800,000,000 

To which may be added : 

Sweet potatoes . 40 000,000 

Buckwheat . 10,000 000 

Rice . ° 5.000.000 

Barley . ° - 5.000,000 

Peas and beans 10,000,000 


Besides an unusual heavy crop of hay. 


Here is about one million of millions of bush- 

els of what may be called Fue sac pretty good 

rovision, one would think, for twenty-six mil- 
ions of people.” 





MIRAGE IN CALIFORNIA. 

A gentleman named Gibbons, writing from 
Tulare Lake to the San Joaquin Republican, 
says the inhabitants in that region have frequent 
opportunities of observing the phenomenon in 
nature called mirage. At a distance of eighteen 
miles, the lake above mentioned would appear 
to be almost within a stone’s throw at times, and 
had the observers not known the distance, they 
might have been induced, during the exceedingly 
hot weather in the early part of July, to travel 
toward it to slake their burning thirst. Trees 
fifteen miles off would loom up so that they 
could be seen distinctly in their natural size-and 
state, and immediately under, other trees, but in 
an inverted position (their customary appearance 
in similar illusions elsewhere), and horses walk- 
ing along in the same inverted manner. Strange 
sights and scenes happen in that part of the 
globe rather frequently. 





GLASS BRICKS. 


by manufacturers, we hear of one by Mr. Sum- 
merfield, of the glass works, Birmingham Heath, 
England, for what are termed chromatic glass, 
or glass faced groved bricks. By Mr. Summer- 
field’s process, red or any other clay can be com- 
bined with glass, and this will secure durability, 
entire resistance to moisture, and give an orna- 
mental appearance to the building. The form 
of the brick is, also, by means of groove at the 
side and end, made so as to add greatly to the 
strength of the erection, the joints by this means 
being brought so close together, and the mortar 
acts as a dowell from the shape of the groove. 





Lirerati.—Lenox, in Massachusetts, says 
an exchange, is probably the most literary 
country town in America. It is at present the 
residence of Henry Ward Beecher, Oliver W. 
Holmes, Herman Melville, G. W. Cartiss, Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne, Miss Sedgwick and Fanny 
Butler. It was also, until recently, the residence 
of G. P. R. James. 





New Yorx Marxets.—The committee on 
finance in the New York board of aldermen have 
reported in favor of selling all the public mar- 
kets in the city at auction, or otherwise, and also 
recommended the building of two new market 
structures in more central and appropriate local- 
ities, than those at present occupied for the 
purpose. 
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Botp Busriness.—On the 21st ult , the Bish- 
op of Havana was seized in his audience cham- 
ber by two robbers disguised as priests, and 
being bound with cords and threatened with 
death if he made the slightest noise, was robbed 
of jewelry, etc., tothe value of $5000, 


ee 











Wueat.—J. Watson Webb, who is now in 
England, writes to the New York Courier that 
in three months, or before Christmas, wheat will 
have fallen from 65 to less than 45 shillings per 
quarter. 


> 





Tue Crors.—The wheat crop in England is 
said to be the most productive per acre that has 
been produced in the United Kingdom. In Can- 
ada, also, it islarge and heavy beyond example. 
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Rics.—The rice crop in North Carolina is 
said to be very large this year, but little damage 
being done to it by fresLets and birds. 
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Hernrincs.—The Eastport Sentinel says six 
hundred barrels of herrings were taken to 
Treat’s Island, recently. 








Ax1om.—Frugality is a fair fortune, and in- 
dustry a good estate. 


Rarn.—Plenty of it now-a-days. 


Among the more recent inventions patented, 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

The whole number of visitors at Saratoga dur- 
ing the past season is estimated to exceed 23,000. 
The new reaping machine that was tried a few 
days since, was honorably acquitted. 
It is inhuman and arrogant, to insult over a 
penitent delinquent. 
An Arkansas newspaper advertises for 500,000 
good industrious farmers. 
The Pawnee Indians have recently committed 
many robberies and murders. 
It is less dishonorable to dislodge an army in 
the dark, than to be beaten in the light. 
The coal prodact of the world in the year 
1853, is estimated at 75,000,000 tons. 
Key City is the fancy name which the citizens 
of Dubuque, Iowa, have adopted. 
Those who are themselves incapable of great 
crimes, do not readily suspect others of them. 
Col. Thomas H. Benton’s wife died in Wash- 
ington on the afternoon of the 11th inst. 
William H. Harrison has been appointed col- 
lector of the port of Richmond, Va. 

Those who are unwilling to render us any ser- 
vice, are ready to make excuses. 

The cholera is raging fearfully in Columbia, 
Pa., and at Martinsburg, Va. 

The Baltimore papers are talking of a line of 
steamers between that port and Europe. 

John Lynch, collector of the port of Rich- 
mond, Va., died recently at Huguenot Springs. 

The corn crop in central Massachusetts will 
be nearly or quite an average one. 

The sure way to be cheated is to fancy our- 
selves more cunning than others. 

J. Moss, temperance lecturer, committed sui- 
cide a few days since in Clayburn county, Ky. 

Tincture of iron is used for the yellow fever 
at the South, with great success. 

The most provident have commonly more to 
spare than men of great fortunes. 

Two little girls were poisoned a few days ago 
at Warsaw, N. Y., by eating cobalt. 

The contributions to the Washington monu- 
ment for the past month were $2600. 

In Montreal, a machine for sawing firewood, 
worked by two horses, has been introduced. 

Let a man do his best, and the world may do 
its worst. 


> 
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MISS DIX AND MR. COLLINS, 

When Miss Dix, a few days since, called at 
the office of Mr. Collins, to pay her passage to 
Liverpool, the clerk handed her a receipt, but 
declined the money, saying that Mr. Collins had 
directed him tv request her acceptance of the 
passage. It appeared, also, says the Chronicle, 
that Mr. Collins had placed 4 state-room at her 
disposal, allowing no other one to share it, and 
thus in fact presenting her with two passages. 
With the passage money returned to her, she 
immediately paid the first year’s premium on the 
insurance of her life for $4000, which sum she 
wished to secure (and did so before sailing), to 
the Insane Asylum, at Trenton. 

A communication to the New York papers, 
describing the incident referred to, adds: ‘ Mr. 
Collins was on board when she arrived, and she 
approached to tender her thanks, but taking her 
hands in his with an emotion that did him honor, 
he said: ‘The nation, madam, owes you a 
debt of gratitude which it can never pay, and of 
which I, as an individual, am only too happy to 
be thus privileged to mark my sense of.’ Miss 
Dix could reply only with tears, for, as was evi- 
dent to all who saw her, her nervous system is 
completely prostrated. Could we expect it to 
be otherwise, in view of her immense labors and 
grievous disappointments? In sixteen States, 
this delicate woman has had the satisfaction to 
see asylums for the insane established under 
her influence. 





Connecticct Wixe.—Mr. Ansel Martin, of 
Norwich, Conn., has about 500 gallons of wine 
made from the native grape. He carries on the 
manufacture quite extensively, has presses and 
other apparatus, being all of his own invention. 
He says there is no more need of importing 
wine than there is of importing cider, and that 
there might be an abundance of a splendid 
home article if the farmers would only give some 
attention to the subject. A Norwich paper ad- 
vises all who have occasion for the use of wine 
to purchase of Mr. Martin, instead of going to 
the rot-gut liquor agency in the town, if they 
wish to have the pure article, 





A curious Invention.—An inventor in Lo- 
gansport, Ind., has patented a contrivance for 
catching tape worms in the human stomach. He 
has made a small trap, on which a bait is secur- 
ed, and after fasting for some time, the patient 
swallows the trap and bait, the latter being snap- 
ped at by the worm, which gets it8 head into the 
trap, and is at once drawn to the surface. 





Suicipe.—The Rev. Wm. Chittenden, a cler- 
gyman of the Presbyterian denomination, com- 
mitted suicide by hanging himself in a barn near 
Watertown, N. Y., recently. He has for some 
twenty years past, at times, exhibited symptoms 
of aberration of mind. 

A JupGe’s Dury.—A judge’s duty is to snub 
the counsel on both sides, and bother the jury by 
furnishing them with a third method of looking 
atacase. We got this from a wag who once 
went to law to get damages ; and he got what he 
went after, enough to last him a life-time. 








Coau.—At the mines, coal is selling at $2 80 
per ton; the only difficulty is in getting it to 
market, occasioned by the large operators who 
determine to keep up the price. 





Fiour.—American flour is cheaper in Europe 
than itis here. At Havre, the highest quota- 
tions for American flour were $8 50 per barrel. 
At London, American flour of fine quality was 
in demand at from $7 25 to $8 25 per barrel. 





Larce HepGenoc.—A hedgehog, weighing 
42 pounds, and supposed to be 10 years old, was 
lately killed in London, N. H. 
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Curious Fact.—If a man sneezes twice, con- 











secutively, it is a sign that he is double-jointed. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


For the present week embraces the following contents: 


“ our de Haro.” a tale of Olden Time, by Av- 
oustine J. H. Dueanne. 
* Rosa’s ,” a story by Rev. Henry Bacon. 
‘* Eldorado.” No. 2, by Tuomas BuLFinen. 
“ Notes of Foreign Travel,” No. 16, by F. Gizason. 
“Phe Barber and the Cardinal,” a story by Francis A. 
Durivace. 

* Childhood,” verses by Joun Canter. 
* Stanzas,”” by Dr. Grorce D Brapwar. 
“ Youth,” a poem by Mary N. Dearsony. 
‘*The Hope that breathes of Spring,” lines by Cano- 
Ling BE. Hows. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 


We give this week a view of a charming locality near 
New Brighton, N. Y., on the Staten Island. 


View of the City of Concord, the political capital of the 
State of New Hampshire. 


Representation of the residence of the late Countess of 
Rumford, in Concord. 
Picture of the Room in which President Pierce was 


The Law-Office first occupied by Gen. Pierce. 


Also a picture of the Office latterly occu) Gen. 
Fissve, in Uemoord. of on 


A view of the residence of Gen. Pierce, at Concord. 
Representation of the City of wall, from the 
Ligh ty Aspinwall, 


View of the City of Chagres. 

Views of Cruces, Gorgona, and Barbacoas, Panama. 

An engraving of the Old Royal Palace, at Cracow, in 
Poland. "7 | ‘ 

A representation of the Lotus Plant, anciently known 
as the Lily of the Nile, an Egyptian plant. 

Portrait of Mrs. Trollope, well known as the author of 
a volume of travels descriptive of American society. 

View of the Church of St. Peters, at Hamburg, in 
Germany. 





*,* The Prcrortat is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents per copy. 





Foreign Stems. 


Gen. Baraguay de Hilliers has been raised to 
the dignity of marshal of France. 

The Spanish government has borrowed 
65,000,000 reals upon security of Cuba revenues. 

There are 530 charitable societies in London, 
which, during 1853, disbursed £1,805,635. 

Forty thousand Russians are said to be en- 
compel round Sebastopol. 

Queen Christiana left Madrid, Aug. 28th, for 
Lisbon. Her departure was unopposed. 

Cholera is raging at Adrianople. The French 
troops intended for that city are ordered to return 
to Gallipoli. 

General Paixhans, the celebrated general of 
artillery, died at Metz, onthe 19th of August, in 
the 72d year of his age. 

Advices from Odessa state that it was rumored 
to be the intention of the czar to remove the pro- 
hibition against the export of grain, which has 
existed at that port for the last six months. 

The English and French journals continue to 
be severe on this country, on account of her sup- 
a longings for Caba. A couple of unre- 

‘ormed Cyprians lecturing upon chastity ! 

Among the curiosities to be transmitted from 
India to the Great Exhibition, in Paris, next 
year, is a carpet of ivory. It is 20 feet long by 





like matting. The price fixed upon it is £300. 

In theatrical circles, in London, it is confident- 
ly stated that the stage loses two of its brightest 
ornaments—Mrs Charles Kean (Ellen ‘T'ree) 
and Mrs. Sterling—who both, we regret to hear, 
retire, from ill-health. 

The China revolutionists have secured posses- 
sion of the large towns near Whampoa, and an 
attack was hourly expected upon Canton. A 
portion of the American squadron had moored 
off the factories to protect the foreign interests. 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Parsue not a coward too far, lest you make 
him turn valiant to your disadvantage.— Osborn. 

In all matters of religion, let your duty be the 
motive. In all things of common life, let rea- 
son direct you.—Dr. Sherlock. 

To be free-minded and cheerfully disposed at 
the hours of meat and sleep, is one of the best 
precepts for long life—Lord Bacon. 

Rather avoid those vices you are naturally in- 
clined to, than aim at those excellences and per- 
fections which you were never made for.— Cicero. 


That man who to the utmost of his power 
augments the great mass of public or individual 
happiness will, under every institution, and in 
spite of all opposition, be the happiest of all 
men eedall—-dhacren. 

Whoever feels pain in hearing a good charac- 
ter of his neighbor, will feel a pleasure in the 
reverse ; and those who despair to rise in dis- 
tinction by their virtues, are happy if others can 
be depressed to a level with themselves.— Barker. 

One reason why we see so few agreeable in 
conversation, is, that almost every body is more 
intent upon what he himself has a mind to say, 
than upon making pertinent replies to what the 
rest of the company say to him.—Aochester. 

We had rather do anything than acknowledge 
the merit of another, if we can help it. We 
cannot bear a superior or an equal. Hence 
ridicule is sure to prevail over truth, for the 
malice of mankind, thrown into the scale, gives 
the casting-weight.—Huziitt. 

Idleness is a disease that must be combated ; 
but I would not advise a rigid adherence to a 
particular plan of og § I myself have never 
persisted in any plan fortwo days together. A 
map ought to read just as inclination leads him; 
for what he reads as a task will do him little 
good.—./ohnson. 
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Joker's Budget. 


The man who was within hailing distance got 
out last evening. 

The man who “lives on other people’s fail- 
ings,’ appears to be rapidly going into a decline. 

“Why, Tom, my dear boy, how old you 
look!” “‘Dare say, Bob; for the fact is, I nev- 
er was so old before in all my life.” 

Why cannot a gentleman legally possess a 
short walking stick ¢ Because it can never be- 
long to him. 

The New Orleans Picayune thinks Louis Na- 
poleon so worn out with the anxieties of his posi- 
tion, that he would give anything fur a little Nap! 

The old bachelor who went tothe door of a 
widow’s house, and pulled his own nose instead 
of the bell knob, has lately drowned himself in a 
“ gulf of sorrow.” 

“Simon who fights duels?” “A couple of 
fools who consider each other not fit to live, 
while the community at large entertain the same 
sentiment.” 





Merely a transposition.—“ Wouldn’t you call 
this the calf of a leg?” asked Bob, pointing to 
one of his nether limbs, rather compactly encas- 


ed in representations of barber poles and run- 
ning vine. ‘ No,” replied Jim, “ I should say it 
was the leg of a calf.” 

A criminal was asked if guilty or not guilty of 
stealing a blanket from the county while confin- 
ed in its jail for drunkenness, and replied :— 
“Guilty, but I should like the privilege of show- 
ing the blanket to the court.” 

There is a good story of an eccentric lady, of 
unfortunately acquisitive habits, to the effect that 
she was, on one occasion, so affected by a chari- 
ty sermon, as to borrow a sovereign from her 











neighbor, and—put it in her own pocket. 





6 broad, and made of long strips of ivory, plaited 


Quill and Scissors. 





The flooring of the French Crystal Palace has 
been submitted to a test of its strength. The 
weight placed u it was 1000 pounds to the 
square yard, and was left there twenty-four hours ; 
not the least inflection or disjunction was any- 
where perceptible. The weight was twice as 
great as that used in testing bridges, and five 
times as great as any weight it will be called 
upon to sustain. 

A bridge over the Merrimack, at Lawrence, is 
soon to be built, the mason being already 
contracted for. It will rest upon granite abut- 
ments. The distance from each abutment to the 
nearest pier will be 125 feet ; the centre pier will 
be 165 feet from each of the others; the entire 
length of the bridge will therefore be 600 feet. 
It will be built with the road-way on the top. 

In the north part of England and many 
of Scotland, cutting is now epee an 
oe yield is yo grens accounts ~ 

reland respecti e n crops continue to 
of a ferowely ccarecter on the bebe With re- 
gard to the potato crop, the accounts are of a 
chequered character. 

There is quite a row at all the police offices in 
and near London, about the new act. The 
question is—who are travellers? The statute, 
leaving the term undefined, does not allow any 
but “travellers ”’ to obtain refreshments at pub- 
lic houses, between two and six o’clock on 
Sunday. 

A foreign paper mentions that, returning slate 
one night to camp, General Valavoir bony chal- 
lenged by the sentinel, “Qui la va !” “ Valavoir,” 
[literally “ go and see,”] replied the officer, and 
the man, thinking he was to go and find out, 
shot him dead on the spot. 

Daring the first seven months of the present 
year, the total number of emigrants arrived at 
San Francisco was 33,000, de 13,062, 
leaving a net addition to the population of 19,958. 
Forty-three per cent. of the excess of arrivals 
over departures were Chinese. 

The Protection Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, Coun., failed recently. It was an old com- 
pany, with a capital of $300,000, but their losses 
have been so heavy by the late numerous and 
devastating fires, they have been compelled 
to make an assignment. 

All the family of the late General Taylor who 
occupied the White House, are dead noble 
General himself, his wife, his duughter, Mrs. 
Bliss, and Col. Bliss. Mrs. Fillmore is also 
dead, and also her daughter. 


Mr. C Athearn, of Buffalo, accompanied 

by his and daughter, visiting Charlestown, 

., was found dead in his on the morn- 

ing of the 9th inst. He retired in his usual good 
health the night previous. 

A serious depreciation in the value of real 
estate has commenced in New York, and will 
doubtless go on till the enormous rents in that 
city, so disproportioned to the profits of the trade, 
are reduced to living rates. 

A Wisconsin sheriff assumed the costume of 
a gentleman from the raral districts, and after 
peter yo iy | watching all day for pickpockets 
around the hip me, found at night that his 
own pocket been picked clean. 

The meaning of Iowa is “here is the place,” 
and was given by the Indians, who having been 
driven from Illinois and Wisconsin beyond the 
Mississippi, thought they had found a place 
where they could live unmolested. 

A man was recently tried for forgery in Ire- 
land, but it turned out that he had forged the 
signature of a person who could neither read nor 
write, which the judge ruled was no forgery at 
all. 


The New York Chamber of Commerce has 
resolutions before it proposing to a com- 
mittee to p a memorial to the next Legis- 
lature praying for a repeal of the usary laws. 

News from China informs us that piracies are 
frequent in the China seas, and American mer- 
chant vessels, being frequently chas.d, should 
go armed. 

“Can consumption be cured?” This is the 
question Mrs. Fantadling asks herself 
time the apprentice boys wrestle with a - 
steak. We reckon not. 

A portrait gallery of noted thieves and desper- 
adoes has been commenced at Glasgow, by or- 
der of the chief constable, for the inspection of 
the public, in order to warn people against 
them. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has ordered 
the new gold dollar coin described some time 
since to be substituted for the American gold 
dollar coin now in circalation, 

In Cincinnati, recently, a convicted murderer 
was taken to the theatre by one of the turnkeys 
of the jail. 

He who conceals a benefit, is but one degree 
above him who denies it. 

Thomas H. Benton is seventy-two years of age. 











Marriages. 





In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Joseph Correid 
to Miss Antonia Gullarte. 
By Rev. Rufus Eltis, John D. Bullard, Esq., of Hart- 
ford, Ct., to Miss Orlanda Dawley. 
By Rev. Mc. Bigelow, Mr. J. F. Dyer, of Annisquam, 
Mass., to Miss Maria Davis, of Hancock, N. H. 
By Rev. D. P. Cilley, Mr. Thomas J. Harlowe to Miss 
Nancy M. Ham. 
By Rev. Dr. Vinton, Mr. Newell Barnard, of Old Town, 
Me., to Miss Catharine I. Monlon, of 3¢. Clair, Mich. 
At East Boston, by Rev. Rufus W. Clark, Mr. John 
Leighton to Miss Julia A. Fuller. 
At Cambridgeport, by Rev. Mr. Paige, Mr. Wm. Love- 
ve to Miss Charlotte E. Symons, both of Halifax, N. 8. 
At Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Spalding, Mr. Franklin 
Adams, of Boston, to Miss Rebecca J. Underwood, of C. 
At Dorchester, by Rev Mr. Sykes, Capt. Isaac Richard- 
son, of Lynn, to Miss Abbie 'T. Packard, of D. 
At South Malden, Sylvester Pheips to Miss Laura A. 
Wood, both of Boston. 
At Lynn, Dr. Henry C. Grey, of North White Creek, 
N. Y., to Miss M. Clara Willard, of Keene, N. H. 
At Salem, by Rev. Dr. Emerson, Mr. James M. Had- 
duck, of New Bedford, to Miss Hannah F. Osborne, of 8. 
At Manchester, by Rev. Mr. Taylor, Mr. J. F. Machado, 
of New York, to Miss Lizzie F. Jones, of M. 
At Springfield, by Rev. Mr. Buckingham, Mr. James T. 











| Montague. 28; Mrs. Caroline A. Pike, 35; Mr. Charles H. 
; Badger, 42; Mr. Edwin H. Breed, 21; Mrs. Agatha Blake, 


Richardson to Miss Electa A. Buell 

At Worcester, by Rev. Daniel Chapin, Mr. John E. 
Dodge to Miss Mary B. Blake; Mr. Charles H. Wilcox to 
Miss Susan E. Hoag, all of Uxbridge. 











Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. John Spade, 54; Mrs. Anna Maria 





’ 42; Mr. Theodore Ashley, 35. 

At South Boston. Mrs. Fanny P. Simonds, 21. 

At Charlestown, Mr. Nehemiah Holden. 61. 

At Roxbury, Mr. Charles P. Prescott, 21. 

At Dorchester, Mrs. Mary R. Delano, 34. 

At Lynn, Mrs. Grace Clarage, 57. 

At Salem, Mr. William A. Comstock, 43. 

At Danver#, Mrs. Lucy Ann thodgdon, 41. 

At Hingham, Miss Emma Barr, 85. 

At Metnuen, Mrs. Mary F. Burleigh, 23. 

At Newburyport, Mrs Deborah H. Cadwell, 75. 

At Ashburnham, Mrs. Eliza Cushing, 68. 

At Bolton, Mrs Mary Pourse, 70. 

At Oakham, Mrs. Elizabeth Sawdy, 87. 

At Amherst, Hon. David Mack, 76. 

At North Adams, Mrs. Elizabeth Taylor, 30. 

At Lee, Mr. Chester Wakefield, 54 

At Jamaica Plain, Miss Rebecea Woods, 75; Mrs. Sarah 
B. Balch Weld, 36. 

At Portland, Me., Mr. Luther B. Dow, 54. 

At Philadelphia, of cholera infantum, Charles Franklin, 
son of Bevjamiu F. and Harriet N. Shaw. 

At Cincinnati, &tephen Fales, Esq., 67. 

At Chicago, Charlotte Louisa, 20, wife of Ira D. Spauld- 
ing, and daughter of Samuel Jenkins, of South Boston. 

At Marion, Indiana, Kev. Alfred Hawes, a native of 





Holliston, Mass. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LAST DAYS OF SUMMER. 


BY ELISHA AYER. 

Beneath the shade the flocks and herds recline, 
The grass is dying, and the streams are dry— 

While through the branches of the oak and pine, 
The last soft winds of summer gently sigh. 


Though parched the ground, the forests still are green ; 
The flowers still are blooming fresh and gay ; 

And all around is a delightfal scene, 
But summer’s passing, passing fast away. 


The waving grass that covered vale and plain, 

Has fallen by the keen scythe of many a mower; 
And the rich fields of yellow, ripening grain 

Are gathered in—the harvest now is over. 


When evening casts her darkening shades around, 
We hear again the little katy-did; 

Likewise the noisy cricket’s lonesome sound, 
Upon the lawn, beneath the grasses hid. 


The feathered songsters, all retired, are still ; 
The bat, unseen by day, goes flitting by ; 

But seldom now is heard the whippoorwill, 
Yor Autumn’s fruitful reign is nigh. 


O, beautiful is the calm starry night, 

When nought above obscures the bright blue sky, 
Or dims the silver moon’s pale mellow light, 

Save the white fleecy cloud that’s floating by. 


But these loved scenes are drawing to a close; 
Soon must we bid adieu to sunny days, 

Green fields and singing birds; to the wild rose, 
Sweet lily, and all the lone flowery ways. 





+ 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


UNCLE PEPPER. 


BY H. W. LORING. 

“But I tell you, Mr. Popkin, that the girl’s 
affections are seriously engaged to Mr. Pepper, 
and it would be the cruellest thing, after encour- 
aging the affair so long, to break off the match 
merely because the uncle does not arrive at the 
time appointed.” 

So said Mrs. Augustus Popkin, the well-con- 
ditioned fat-and-forty wife of A. Popkin, Esq., 
a retired grocer of large fortune and limited 
ideas, who when seated after dinner in his snug 
drawing-room, looked quite as important as 

“Great Jove in his chair 
Of the sky Lord Mayor.” 

Mr. Popkin was positive and conceited, but 
he had got through the world thus far credit- 
ably, and with the reputation of a Solon, by look- 
ing wise and shaking his head. When he was 
in the Common Council, one shake of his head 
would set the whole board in a ferment. That 
awful shake wrought terror into the heart of 
poor relatives and other applicants for charity. 
That shake of the head at a tenant’s apologies 
for dilatoriness in paying up his rent, extorted 
money quicker than a lawyer’s letter. There 
was a mystery and dark menace abont it cal- 
culated to appall the stoutest. The shakes were 
graduated and accompanied by a set of looks of 
various degrees of power and meaning. There 
was the thumb-screw, inquisition and star-cham- 
ber look; the turn-you-out-of-doors-without-a- 
warning look ; the injured-citizen look ; the Ro- 
man-inflexible look, and a hundred others too 
numerous to mention. Shakes of the head and 
big looks were the capital of A. Popkin. These 
simple contrivances got him the colonelcy of the 
militia regiment, sent him to the Legislature, 
elected him to the Council, made him a railroad 
director, and a trustee of the Savings Bank. 

There was one person on whom this outward 
show and seeming did not impose. This was 
Mrs. Augustus Popkin—the wife of Colonel 
Popkin’s bosom. If no man is a hero to his 
valet, few men are heroes to their wives, that is 
after many years of wedded life. I know that 
woman’s love and woman’s constancy are proof 
against very severe trials. I know that poor 
Mrs. Demijohn, who married a sot, hangs upon 
his arm (giving, not deriving support), as he tot- 
ters along the public way, appearing to regard 
him as a very pleasant, sober, well-behaved gen- 
tleman—yet Mrs. Demijohn knows the brute to 
which her evil fate has linked her, to be an in- 
corrigible drunkard. She knows that nightly, at 
twelve o’clock, he breaks his shins over the 
kitchen furniture in his frantic search for milk 
that is “tied up in something, or lying round 
loose.” Mrs. Orator Froth knows that her hus- 
band is a ninny, and never wrote the Bunkum 
speeches which are published with his name in 
the paper. There is a harder case yet. When 
Mrs. Divinity Msebud, a belle of eighteen, mar- 
ried Mr. Cidevant, everybody was glad of it, for 
Cidevant was such a handsome man, and only 
ten years older than his wife. But Mrs. Cide- 
vant knows better. She knows the awfal mys- 
teries of an old bean’s toilet. We only see 
Cidevant dashing along in his buggy, or by gas- 
light at the theatre or in the ball room. He is 
magnificently, fearfully and wonderfully made 
up. Saw you ever such ambrosial curls? When 
he smiles, what orient pearls flash on the eye! 
What a taper waist! What an erect form! He 
defies the scrutiny of the highest-powered lorg- 
nette. But the eyes of a wife are more than mi- 
croscopic. Mrs. Cidevant knows that Bogle 
furnishes the wig; Dr. Hitchcock the splendid 
porcelain breakfast, dinner and tea.set, and what 

house in Paris furnishes the stays. She makes 
use of that knowledge with admirable effect. 
“Will you deny your wife a new shawl, or a 
new dress, when you are lavishing money on the 
barber and the dentist? What would the world 
say if they knew all?” Mr. Cidevant sighs and 
writes a check on the bank. So with Mrs. Pop- 
kin. Her husband may shake his head to all 
eternity—she knows that there is nothing in it. 
So when Popkin boasts that he is lord and mas- 
ter in his own house, she never contradicts him, 
for she is sensible enough to be satisfied with 
exercising the power, without boasting of it. 
When you are driving a one-horse carriage, and 
there sits beside you a young gentleman of the 
tender age of six, and that young gentleman re- 
quests permission to drive the fiery quadruped 
to which your vehicle is attached, you cheerfully 
abandon to his infant hands the slack of the 
reins, which he incontinently grasps, and proudly 
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glances at the passers-by, fully convinced that he 
is driving. Thus was it with Mr. and Mrs. 
Popkin — she drove the coach-matrimonial ; he 
held the bight of the reins, and looked big at the 
passers-by. 

Mr. and Mrs. Popkin were parents. They 
had a daughter, buxom, bright-eyed, gay, ac- 
complished, dashing, to whom both were ten- 
derly attached. It was known that her dowry 
was fifty thousand dollars, and that her trous- 
seau would be magnificent. Mrs. Popkin wish- 
ed her to marry a man of education and refine- 
ment, and cared little, so that he was no adven- 
turer, how poor her son-in-law might be. Mr. 
Popkin, who was of the “earth, earthy,” scout- 
ed at refinement, and looked out for capital. 
The daughter sided with her mother. The wo- 
men favored avery captivating young gentleman 
who was floating about town, like a waif on the 
ocean, and who rejoiced in the cognomen of 
Lawrence Pepper. He had nothing but his va- 
ried accomplishments, his bright eyes, good 
looks, his pedigree and his twenty-five years 
to recommend him. He was a purely ornament- 
al member of society. He danced like an an- 
gel; he sketched prettily, and painted oil and 
water colors ; wrote the prettiest little notes in 
the daintiest of hands; rode well, drove well, 
and made love like a troubadour. He existed 
on a moderate allowance from a generous old 
bachelor, who was away in the East Indies 
somewhere, where wealthy uncles go through 
the process of amassing wealth and destroying 
their livers, until such time as the dramatist or 
romance writer requires them to rush upon the 
scene with outstretched arms, exclaiming : “‘ My 
dear nephew, my fortune is yours—take her and 
be happy!” Perhaps I have some such use to 
make of this remote Uncle Pepper. Popkin, 
however, was one of those inveterate, matter of- 
fact, pig-headed old boobies, who insist that “a 
bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.” He 
didn’t believe in such very distant relations, as 
Uncle Pepper, and was strongly in favor of a 
certain friend of his,—Mr. Curtis Maccaboy, an 
eminent tobacconist, a high-dried old bachelor, 
who was on the spot, fancied himself in love, 
and was assiduous in his attentions to the charm- 
ing Maria. Yet such was Mrs. Popkin’s perti- 
nacity and tact, that she had effected a sort of 
compromise, and it was agreed between the high 
contracting parties that Lawrence Pepper should 
marry the young lady if Uncle Pepper turned 
up by a certain time, and acknowledged his ne- 
phew as his heir; but, he failing to appear, then 
Maccaboy was to have the reversal of her hand. 
The reader will infer from Mrs. Popkin’s opening 
remark that the time had expired, and that the 
ex-grocer was disposed to press the claims of his 
friend, and bring matters to a close. 

“What's this here stuff about affections being 
engaged, Judith?” said he. “Gammon! chaff! 
She had no business to suffer her affections to 
be engaged to either of ’em. She ought to have 
been all this time in stays.” 

Mr. Popkin owned a small yacht, and occa- 
sionally indulged in nautical metaphors. 

“In stays !”’ exclaimed Mrs. Popkin. “ Lord! 
what has the girl’s dress to do with the matter ?” 

“T was aspeakin’ figgeratively, Mrs. P.,” said 
the ex-grocer. ‘I mean that I have been tryin’ 
to keep the sheet flappin’ till I see which way the 
wind set, and then lay her on the larboard or 


_ starboard tack as the case might be. To my 


mind,” and here he shook his head oracularly, 
“this young chap, Lawrence, is a humbug. I 
don’t believe he’s got any uncle. All he wants 
is to get hold of Maria’s fortune and live in idle- 
ness, like a loafer, as he is.’’ 

“ He is no loafer, and.you know it, Mr. P.,” 
said the lady, bristling up in defence of her fa- 
vorite. “ You know he doesn’t drink or smoke ; 
and as for your friend Maccaboy, he’s a perfect 
nuisance! His clothes are so impregnated with 
the nauseous odor of his shop, that whenever he 
spends the evening here, poor Maria almost 
sneezes her head off !” 

“ He is worth a hundred thousand dollars, 
Mrs. P.,” said the ex-grocer ; “that isn’t to be 
sneezed at, is it?” 

“« Maria’s own fortune is amply adequate, Mr. 
Popkin. She can buy a little estate in the coun- 
try, and Lawrence says he should so like to be a 
farmer !” 

“ He a farmer !” said the ex-grocer ; “I should 
like to see him at the plough-tail. I wouldn’t 
give a fig for a gentleman-farmer. If that’s the 
plan, he’d soon make ducks and drakes of Ma- 
ria’s money. There’s my old friend, Simon 
Slowwit, went to farming on scientific princi- 
ples, and he says his potatoes cost him nine- 
pence apiece, and his eggs four dollars a dozen. 
The long and short of it is, Mrs. P., that I can 
wait no longer, and I shall tell Mr. Lawrence 
Pepper that he needn’t come here dangling after 
my daughter any more.” 

“ And 7 shall tell him,” returned Mrs. Popkin, 
with becoming spirit, ‘that he had better keep 
up a good heart, for that Maria would no more 
marry that snuff-making, snuff-taking, snuff-sell- 
ing old Maccaboy, than she’d fly over the Old 
South steeple in a balloon !” 

“We shall see, Mrs. Popkin—we shall see,”’ 
said the ex-grocer; and with these ominous 
words, accompanied by a tremendous oscillation 
of the head of the speaker, the conjugal consul- 
tation ended. 





Lawrence was duly apprized of the result of 
the conversation by his friends in the camp of 
the enemy. It was, therefore, with a most rue- 
ful and woe-begone expression of countenance 
that he sat in his handsome bachelor-room in the 
Albion, with a letter in his hand that he had just 
received from his uncle in Calcutta. 

“My dear Lawrence,” so ran the brief epistle, 
“T’m confoundedly disappointed in not being 
able to leave at the time I appointed. Heaven 
only knows when I shall see you. But I dare 
say you'll see me soon enough. I haven't heard 
from you for an age. The enclosed remittance 
will put you in funds, though I suppose you’re 
confounded extravagant, and will spend it in a 
week.” 

“ Unfortunate !” exclaimed the young man ; 
“and I know not what course to take. This 
love affair has reached a crisis. To all my re 








monstrances and pleadings, Mr. Popkin has but 
this one answer—‘ Produce your uncle and take 
the girl, otherwise the bargain’s off.’ ” 

In his emergency, as drowning men catch at 
straws, Lawrence Pepper consulted his servant 
—a shrewd fellow, who had the traditional qual- 
ities of the French valets of the last century 
and like them lived on a confidential footing 
with his employer, an unusual thing in this en- 
lightened period, when our valets look upon 
themselves not as our equals, but as our 
superiors. 

Jack Mayfield had been “everything by turns 
and nothing long.” He had followed the sea, 
had served in the army, been a strolling player, 
driven a menagerie wagon, and taken daguer- 
reotypes. But he was a philosopher, and look- 
ed upon his present position as one uniting the 
otium cum dignitate in an eminent degree. 

He answered Lawrence’s bell; heard the case 
with becoming gravity, and the invitation to 
suggest a plan of campaign with the most grate- 
ful attention. 

“ Will you allow me to ask a few questions ?” 
said the valet. 

“ Certainly.” 

“Well, sir, you are morally convinced that 
your uncle, if he were here, would sanction 
your suit—and, moreover, that he intends to 
take care of your fortune ?” 

“ Of that I have no doubt.” 

“Will you give me aslight sketch of your 
uncle’s character and peculiarities ?”’ 

“He is frank and generous; but testy—in- 
deed choleric.” 

“T have him, sir. The stereotyped stage old 
man. Sir Anthony Absolute — Sir George 
Thunder.” } 

“ Very like them, indeed.” 

“T judged so from his portrait. I delivered a 
series of lectures on physiognomy once,”’ said 
Jack. 

“Did you, indeed ?” 

“T did, sir; and astonished two town halls 
and three country lyceums. I must beg you to 
excuse me for fifteen minutes, sir; at the end of 
which time I shall have something to propose. 
Here’s the Transcript, sir, to amuse you.” 

Lawrence was deeply engaged with that enter- 
taining sheet, when his door opened, and, look- 
ing up, he was startled by the appearance of an 
utter stranger. 

The visitor was a man of sixty, or there- 
abouts, with a sallow complexion, snow-white 
hair, and considerable rotundity of person. He 
was dressed entirely in white linen, and carried 
a gold-headed cane. 

“Mr. Lawrence Pepper ?” asked the stranger. 

“That is my name, sir,” said the young man, 
rising. 

“Lawrence, my dear boy!” cried the old 
gentleman. 

“Can it be?” exclaimed Lawrence. 

“Uncle Pepper?” asked the visitor. ‘ By no 
manner of means—but only Jack Mayfield.” 

“Jack!” cried Lawrence. “By Jove! this 
travesty is great.” 

“T didn’t strut my hour upon the boards for 
nothing,” replied Jack. “I’m made up pretty 
well, though, aint I, sir? How would one more 
touch of vermilion on the nose be, sir ?” 

‘Not a bit of it.” 

“Shall I pass muster? Do I look like the 
character ?” 

“ Admirably—admirably.” 

“ Well, sir, shall we call on the Popkins ?” 

“ Stay,” said Lawrence, “ I never yet attempt- 
ed imposition in my life.’’ 

“Can Rolla’s words counsel dishonor to his 
friend ?”’ replied the ex-actor. “I thought you 
were convinced that your uncle was all right— 
’tis but anticipating his arrival and his actions. 
I trust I shall do him no discredit—that I shall 
speak my speech trippingly.” 

“« Desperate cases require desperate remedies,” 
said Lawrence, snatching up his hat. ‘ Let us 
go. I’ll leave word where I have gone, and 
when I shall return.” 

“ You'll take my arm, sir,” said the valet; 
“and you'll please pardon in advance any little 
liberties I may be compelled to take with you to 
sustain my character, sir.” 

“ Your zeal will excuse everything,” said 
Lawrence. ‘“ Come along.” 

They were soon at Popkin’s house, and ad- 
mitted. Lawrence presented his uncle to Mr. 
and Mrs. Popkin and Maria—the two former 
were surprised and delighted. 

“* My dear young lady,” said the sham uncle, 
“you will excuse my old fashioned manners I 
hope; but I feel as if I were your relative al- 
ready ;” and he imprinted a kiss on the forehead 
of the blushing girl. 

“Confound him!” muttered Lawrence to him- 
self. “ V’ll pay the dog for this, or my name isn’t 
Pepper.” 

“Ah!” cried the sham uncle, sinking into a 
seat, “ when I look around me, I feel that this is 
indeed home.” 

“Do you think you shall be contented here ?” 
asked Mrs. Popkin, while Lawrence conversed 
apart with Maria. 

“No doubt of it, madam,” replied the repre- 
sentative uncle. “At first, I shall miss my 
coolies and my elephants, no doubt.” 

“Did you keep elephants, sir, in the East?” 
asked Mrs. Popkin. 

“T had forty, madam,” replied the ex-actor. 
“They are about as plenty in Calcutta as cats 
here.” 

“ Hem ?” cried Lawrence, with a deprecatory 
gesture. 

“I was merely remarking to the lady,” said 
Jack, “ that elephants were very prevalent.” 

“ How did you find business, sir, out there ?” 
asked Mr. Popkin. 

“ Why, sir,” replied Jack, “it is not what it 
used to be, sir. But I did pretty well. I brought 
away eight million lacks of rupees.” 

“ Eight million lacks, sir!” exclaimed Law- 
rence, by way of caution. 

“More or less—probably less,” said Jack, 
coolly. ‘‘Madam,” he continued, turning to 
Mrs. Popkin, “I have a ease of Cashmere 
shawls and a small keg of otto of rose at my 
lodgings, which I will send over this evening, if 
you will be kind enough to accept them.” 





“ Really, sir, you are too generous,” said Mrs. | 


Popkin. 

“ Take all you can get!”’ whispered Popkin. 

“Mr. Maccaboy to see you, sir,” said the ser- 
vant, entering, to Popkin. 

“ Ask him to walk into the sitting-room. T’ll 
be with him directly,” said Popkin. And just 
before he left the room, he whispered to his wife : 
“T'll gend him about his business—he sha’n’t 
trouble us any more.” 

“ Uncle,” said Lawrence, looking at his watch, 
“ don’t forget your appointment at my lodgings.” 

“ Odso ! it’s the time—isn’t it?’ said Jack, 
taking the hint. ‘“‘ Ladies, you must excuse me. 
I'll see you again this evening. In the meantime, 
I leave Lawrence to represent the family. Adieu, 
au revoir.” 

Pluming himself on having acquitted himself 
admirably, the ex-actor returned to Lawrence’s 
lodgings. He hadn’: been there long, however, 
before an old gentleman made his appearance. 

“Mr. Lawrence Pepper is not in, I see,” said 
the stranger. 

“Not exactly,” replied Jack. 
tend to any commands for him.” 

“Pray, sir, who are you?” inquired the new 
comer. 

“« Mr. Samuel Pepper, sir—Lawrence’s uncle,” 
replied the servant, coolly. 

“*O, indeed !” said the old gentleman, sitting 
down ; “I thought you were in India.” 

‘*T have just returned,” said Jack, “in time 
to secure for my nephew the girl of his heart— 
to bestow my fortune on him, and then die !” 

“ And who is the girl of his heart ?—if I may 
make so bold, sir? I’m a friend of the family,” 
said the strange old gentleman. 

“ Her name is Popkin, sir.” 

“ And you are Mr. Pepper’s uncle, you say ?” 
said the old gentleman, with a curious look. 

“ The same, sir, at your service.” 

“Mr. Samuel Pepper ?” 

“ Mr. Samuel Pepper, sir.” 

“ You old dog!” replied the old gentleman, 
firing up, “ look me in the face and repeat that 
assertion !” 

“T repeat, sir,” said Jack, “that I am Mr. 
Samuel Pepper.” 

“ Now, by all the gods !” cried the strange old 
gentleman, “ this i#the most consammate im- 
pudence I ever dreamed of. Tells me to my 
face that he is Mr. Samuel Pepper !” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Jack ; “and having given 
you my name, permit me to ask yours ?” 

“ Sam. Pepper!” shouted the stranger. “Sam. 
Pepper!” he repeated, putting his mouth close 
to Jack’s ear, and yelling out the words. ‘“‘ Now 
there’s a pair of us!” 

“Mr. Pepper!” cried Jack, pulling off his 
wig, and falling at his feet, “forgive me! My 
name is Jack Mayfield, and I’m your nephew’s 
servant. He was about to lose the girl he loved, 
because he could not produce his uncle. I vol- 
unteered to assume the part, and I hope I have 
not disgraced you.” 

“Go wash the ‘paint off your nose, and I’ll 
talk to you, you vagabond!” said old Pepper. 

The door opened again—it was Lawrence. 
The old gentleman could not contain himself, 
but rushed into his arms. In a word, the letter 
he had written was only to pave the way for a 
surprise. The evening was spent at the Pop- 
kins where the real uncle had to produce docu- 
mentary evidence of his identity after the former 
“sell.” For the rest he talked much in the 
strain of the sham uncle, though there were 
fewer elephants and a smaller quantity of ru- 
pees, and he said nothing at all about Cashmere 
shawls and otto of roses for Mrs. Popkin. 

The wedding of Lawrence and Maria was cel- 
ebrated a few days after, and Maccaboy was so 
magnanimous as to forget his wrongs and hurry 
from his shop to the church, where he set the 
bride and bridemaids sneezing, to the horror 
and disgust of Mrs. Popkin. Mr. Jack May- 
field waited on the bridegroom in a handsome 
suit of black, presented him by Uncle Pepper as 
a token of forgiveness for the free sketch of his 
character he had embodied. 


“ But I can at- 
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MRS. PARTINGTON’S GENEALOGY. 


“Why do fools make such a to-do about their 
four fathers ?” said Mrs. Partington to the school- 
master, who was asking her genealogy. She 
stopped rolling out the crust fora pie, as she 
spoke, and, with her hands still upon the rolling 
pin, she looked at him over her left shoulder. 
‘« Why should folks try so hard to find out about 
their four fathers, when it’s fall as much as man 
want to do to find out that they have had one ?” 
The schoolmaster explained that people were 
looking more to pedigree than formerly. ‘“Look- 
ing more for diddle-de-dee !’”’ exclaimed the old 
lady, giving the pin a vigorous and emphatic 
roll as she spoke. “What makes the difference 
how folks get here so long as they are here? 
Why am I any better, now, beeause my great 
grandfather was one of the Juggernauts that left 
France on account of their religious notions ?”’ 
Here was a mine opened for the genealogist. 
He never once dreamed that the antiquated 
dame before him could have had a grandfather, 
much more, than she could have descended from 
the Huguenots. “Are you, indeed, a scion of 
that illustrious stock,” said he, delightedly, 
“whose sufferings and fidelity to their profession 
are monuments to their memory?” “ He did 
suffer, terribly, poor man,” replied she, “ to- 
wards the last of it, with neurology in his head, 
and, as you say, was faithful to his profession, 
for a more honest tinker never sodiered a tea- 
pot.” The schoolmaster was floored by a sim- 
plicity that looked not to ancestry for glory, de- 
pending upon its own intrinsic excellence for 
reputation. And who would not, in the days to 
come, rather be that estimable woman standing 
there in time’s expanse, holding that rolliag pin, 
than the grimmest Huguenot of ’em all? ‘That 
pie beneath her hand becomes food for gods— 
that rolling pin a golden sceptre.— Post. 





METAPHORICAL. 


All will remember that most extraordinary 
metaphor from the Irish bar in years past—‘ I 
smell a rat—lI see him brewing in the storm—I 
will crush him in the bud!” Occasionally we 
see one quite as extravagant. At the recent 
Woman’s Temperance Convention in Utica, the 
ladies resolved that the veto act of Governor 
Seymour on the temperance question, ‘‘ has 
opened afresh the bleeding wounds of hearts, 
already lacerated and well-nigh broken, riveted 
the chains of the giant demon, hoisted the flood- 
gates of iniquity, rolled furward the tide of in- 
temperance which now delages the land.””—New 

fork Picayune. 
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A LITTLE TOO PUNCTUAL. 


A STEAMBOAT SKETCH. 
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BY THE OLD ’uN. 





Tue hour was approaching for the departure 
of the New Haven steamboat from her birth at 
New York, and the usual crowd of passengers 
and friends of passengers, newsboys, fruit-vend- 
ers, cabmen and dock-loafers was assembled on 
and about the boat. We were gazing at the 
motley group, from the foot of the promenade 
deck stairs, when our attention was attracted by 
the singular actions of a tall, brown Yankee in an 
immense wool hat, chocolate colored coat and 
pantaloons, and afancy vest. He stood near the 
starboard paddle-box, and scrutinized sharply 
every female who came on board ; every now 
and then consulting an enormous silver bull’s- 
eye watch which he raised from the depths of a 
capacious fob by means of a powerful steel 
chain. After mounting guard in this manner, 
he dashed furiously down the gang-plank and 
up the wharf, re-appearing on board almost in- 
stantaneously with a flushed face expressing the 
most intense anxiety. This series of operations 
he performed several times, after which he rush- 
ed about the boat wildly and hopelessly, ejacu- 
lating : 

“ What’s the time er day ? wonder ef my re- 
peater’s fast? Whar’s the cap’n? whar’s the 
steward ? whar’s the mate ? whar’s the boss that 
owns the ship ?” 

“‘ What’s the matter, sir ?”” we ventured to ask 
him when he stood still for a moment. 

“ Haint seen nothin’ of a gal in a blue run 
bonnet, with a white Canton crape shawl (cost 
fifteen dollars), pink gown and brown boots, 
hey? come aboard while I was looking for the 
cap’n, at the pint eend of the ship—have ye? 
hey ?” 

“No such person has come aboard.” 

“Tormented lightnin’! she’s my wife!’ he 
screamed; ‘ Married her yesterday. All her 
trunks and mine are aboard under a pile of bag- 
gage as tall as a Connecticut steeple. The 
darned black nigger says he can’t hand it out, 
and I wont leave my baggage any how. My 
wife—only think on it—was to have come aboard 
at half-past four, and here it’s most five. What’s 
become of her? She can’t have eloped. We 
haint been married long enough for that. You 
don’t think she’s been abducted, do ye, mister ? 
Speak! answer! wont ye? O! I’m ravin’ dis- 
tracted. What are they ringin’ that ere bell for ? 
Is the ship afire ?” 

“Tt’s the signal for departure—the first bell. 
The second will be rung in four minutes.” 

“Thunder! you don’t say so! Whar’s the 
cap’n ?” ‘ 

“ That gentleman in the blue coat.” 

The Yankee darted to the captain’s side. 

“Cap’n, stop the ship for ten minutes, wont 
ye sad 

“T can’t do it, sir.” 

“ But ye must, I tell you. I’ll pay you for it. 
How much will ye tax ?” 

“T could not doit.” 

“Cap’n! I'll give you tew dollars,” gasped 
the Yankee. 

The captain shook his head. 

“T’ll give ye five—five dollars and a half— 
and a half!—and a half !—and a half!” he kept 
repeating, dancing about in his agony, like a 
‘mad jackass on a hot iron plate. 

“The boat starts at five, precisely,” said the 
captain shortly, and turned away. 

“O, you stunny-hearted heathin’ !” murmured 
the Yankee, almost bursting into tears. ‘ Par- 
tin’ man and wife, and we jest one day married.” 

At this moment the huge paddle-wheels began 
to haw the water, and the walking beam de- 
scended heavily, shaking the huge fabric to her 
centre. All who were not going to New Haven 
went ashore. The hands began to haul in the 
ponderous gang-plank; the fasts were already 
cast loose. 

“ Leggo that plank !” roared the Yankee, col- 
laring one of the hands. “ Drop it, like a hot 
potato, or I’ll heave ye into the dock.” 

“Yo—ho!” shouted the men in chorus, as 
they heaved on the gang-way. 

“Shut up, you braying donkeys!” yelled 
the maddened Yankee, “or there’ll be an ugly 
spot of work.” 

But the plank was got aboard, and the boat 
plashed past the pier. 

In an instant the Yankee pulled off his coat, 
flung his hat beside it on the deck, and rushed 
wildly to the guard. 

“Are you drunk or crazy?” cried a passenger, 
seizing him. 

“Ym goin’ to fling myself into the dock and 
swim ashore!” cried the Yankee. “I mustn’t 
leave Sairy Ann alone in New York city. You 
may divide the baggage among ye. Let go me! 
I can swim.” 

He struggled so furiously that the consequences 
of his rashness might have been fatal, had not 
a sudden apparition changed his purpose. A 
very pretty young woman in a blue bonnet, white 
Canton crape shawl, pink dress and brown boots 
came towards him. 

The big brown Yankee uttered one stentorian 
shout of “ Sairy Ann!” clasped her in his arms, 
in spite of her struggling, and kissed her hearti- 
ly, right before all the passengers. 

“ Where did you come from ?” he inquired. 

“From the lady’s cabin,” answered the bride. 
“ You told me half-past four, but I thought I’d 
make sure, and come at four.” 

“A leetle too punctual !” said the Yankee. “ But 
it’s all right now. Hallo, cap’n! you can go 
ahead now. I don’t care about stopping. Come 
nigh losing five dollars—fact I come nigh los- 
ing the passage money and the baggage—come 
nigh gettin’ drownded, Sairy, all along of you. 
Bat it’s all right now. Go-ahead, steamboat! 
Rosin up there, fireman! Darn the expense.” 

When the sun set, the loving couple were 
seen seated on the upper deck, the big brown 
Yankee’s arm encircling the siender waist of the 
young woman in the blue bonnet and pink dress. 
We believe they reached their destination safe 
and sound. 
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LOUISA’S TOMB, 


si! J. ALFORD. 
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ring thoughts hang on our last embrace— 
4  — tn 5 FR it farewell, 
For Haven ath claimed her soul from memory’s living 
How beautiful her art has traced 
This fairy spot,* in colors clear; 
Pure as her own enlightened taste, 
And soft as melting pity’s tear. 


Romantic shrubs their branches wave 
In sadness o'er her parted shade; 

Sweet flowers are planted round the grave, 
Where cold in death my love is laid. 


And still I fancy in each breeze 
I hear the whispers of my love, 
As halcyon stills the troubled seas, 
Or warbling woodlarks charm the grove. 


I fain would near the spot remain, 
Where virtue lies in endless sleep ; 
But as that hope, alas! is vain, 
May angels bright their vigils keep. 


Now, far away the bark must bear 
My form from this, my native shore— 
For my poor lonesome heart shall share 
Louisa’s sympathy no more. 


Yet oft this pencilled scene shall move 
.To memory dear, a thousand sighs ; 
But, @, this tomb can only prove 
The type of all my buried joys. 
"+ The spot which forms the picture thus described in 
the above lines, was selected and sketched by the young 


lady some three weeks previous to her death, and present- 
ed to her b thed on his iving her last fond embrace. 
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THE CONCERT. 
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BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 





You, my friend, who were intimately acquaint- 
ed with her, know that we shall never find her 
equal. She lives in our memories, as one of the 
most charming beings of modern times. She 
had genius, beauty, youth, combined with grace 
and goodness. She passed away like a meteor, 
but left a luminous trace. Since you love to 
dwell upon her virtues, and everything connect- 
ed with her has for you an attraction always 
pleasant and always new, I will relate to you in 
what manner I was privileged to see her for the 
first time. 

It was some years since. I was young and 
knew little beyond my native village. A friend 
of the family, who was much attached to me, 
having spoken of taking me with him to the 
south of France, whither he had been summon- 
ed on business, it was thought desirable to let 
me see a little of the world. I, therefore, set 
out on a beautiful morning in April, in com- 
pany with friend Jacques, in a little carriole 
which answered instead of a post-chaise, with a 
little mare harnessed to it, which her master 
called Bergere. Judge what an enchanting jour- 
ney! Spring everywhere, within me, around me: 
all flourishing. rustling, blossoming, in my heart 
as on earth, and my sixteen years mingling their 
song with the warbling of the forest birds. 

We travelled by short stages, after the manner 
of the vetturini, setting out in the morning at 
sunrise, taking our meals at r and sleeping 
wherever night chanced to overtake us. My 
friend Jacques spoke little. Between sunrise and 
sunset, he smoked from fifteen to twenty pipes, 
and slept the rest of the time. Bergere travel- 
led from efght to ten leagues per day more or 
less, according to the stops. Everything was 
new and delightful to me, except the cities we 
passed through, which seemed frightful. I ask- 
ed myself if it were possible for beings organiz- 
ed like my friend Jacques and myself to consent 
freely to drag out their lives in these hideous 
places, to which I compared with pride the natal 
spot where I had grownup. Charm of country! 
Power of the places where our childhood rolled 
away! Magic of the corner of earth where our 
eyes opened to the light of heaven! Have not 
you, my dear Augustus, beneath the blue sky of 
Italy, amid the the orange-trees of the river of 
Genoa, sometimes regretted your blossoming ap- 
ple-trees, your house beside the Seine, the alleys 
of your orchard ? 

Meanwhile, the farther we travelled towards 
the south, the more coquettish, elegant and neat 
became the aspect of the cities. About the end 
of April, on an evening warm and golden as 
summer, Bergere, the carriole, friend Jacques, 
his pipe and myself, triumphantly entered Car- 
pentras, which, at the foot of Mt. Venton, sur- 
rounded with bristling ramparts, like a partridge 
ina crust of pastry, is one of tlie most poetic 
cities of France. We alighted at the hotel of 
“The Three Mewing Cats.” On the swinging 
sign, an artist of the place had painted three 
cats in a state of exaltation difficult to describe, 
who seemed to be executing the most infernal 
trio imaginable. 

Scarcely had we alighted from our carriage, 
when we noticed around us an unusual agitation. 
Animated groups were stationed before the hotel 
and on the square of the theatre. There was, 
with the air of spring, a festival air in the at- 
mosphere. Carriages were coming from all 
parts and meeting in every direction. Some- 
thing joyous and strange must be in preparation, 
of which we were ignorant: for Bergere, my 
friend Jacques and myself, were too unkhown 
and too modest to attribute this movement and 
concourse of the citizens to our passage through 
their walls. It was clear that some celebrated 
actor or prince of the blood was expected. 

The dinner bell suddenly interrupted our com- 
mentaries. At the table d’hote we were inform- 
ed there was to be given, this evening, a concert 
in the hall of the theatre, for the benefit of the 
poor. A concert! At this word I blushed 
with pleasure, which seeing, my friend Jacques 
turned pale with fear; for there were in the 
world two things which he profoundly hated: 
first, his wife, and second, music. Music was the 
only peint on which we differed in sentiment. 

A concert was then a rare thing'in the prov- 
inces. At this period, the musical education of 
France hardly commenced, and, for my part, I 
had never heard any other concerts than those 








of the birds among the branches, Concerts are 
at present an ¢ enough. But 
at the time when I travelled with my friend 
Jacques, in the carriole drawn by Bergere, a 
concert was an event, something unusual and 
solemn. It was talked of three months before- 
hand, and when the great day arrived, there was 
an influx from all parts like that which encum- 
bered Carpentras at this hour. We must tell 
all ; at this concert for the poor were to be heard 
several amateurs, celebrated in the department 
and the neighborhood, among others a flageolet 
from Tarascon, of whom marvels were related. 
But the most lively attraction, the most alluring 
bait, the true charm of this fete, was the Countess 
de R——, who had promised to assist with her 
grace, her beauty, her voice and her talent. 

Now there was a history about this Countess 
de R——, which was related in various ways. 
What I heard piqued my curiosity to the ut- 
most. I learnéd that she had been some years 
before, a celebrated cantatrice ; her name, which 
has not passed into oblivion, resounds still to- 
day like an Eolian harp, between those of Pasta 
and Catalani. Having been unable to make the 
prima-donna his mistress, the Count de R—— 
made her his wife. It was added, that a jealous 
lover as well as severe husband, he kept her shut 
up in his chateau, where the unfortunate victim 
was dying with regret, sadness and ennui. 

Perhaps these were only fubles. Certain it is 
that during the three years in which the countess 
had inhabited the neighborhood, she had scarce- 
ly been seen. If some praised her youth and 
beauty, others insisted that she had neither. 
Others still asserted that she had lost her voice. 
With the sole object of satisfying themselves on 
all these points, the people of the neighborhood 
who disliked Count R——, because of his great 
fortune, great name, his rare mind and elegant 
manners (all of which I learned afterwards), 
those people had, I say, resolved to give a con- 
cert for the benefit of the poor, and to ask the 
Countess de R—— to assist in this charitable ob- 
ject. This was simply a pretext to get access 
to the mysterious chatelaine, a snare extended 
for her by the idle curiosity of fools, who were 
not sorry to remind the count that he had mar- 
ried a chanteuse, and prove to him that they were 
in the secret of his mesalliance. A deputation 
of the notables, therefore, repaired to thé chateau. 
To their great disappointment, they were not ad- 
mitted to the presence of the countess, but the 
count had received them politely, and readily 
promised the concurrence of his wife in this 
charitable object. The news was quickly diffus- 
ed throughout the neighborhood, and it was this 
which had brought a crowd from all parts to the 
entertainment. 

To decide friend Jacques to take a concert 
ticket was not to be thought of. The very idea 
that there was to be music at Carpentras, would 
have made him harness Bergere and flee in haste. 
Ihad difficulty to dissuade him from it. At 
eight o’clock he went to bed, and I, guided by 
the crowd, took, joyous and free, the road to the 
theatre. The hall was already full. The or- 
chestra and their instruments occupied the stage, 
ornamented with flowers and garlands of foliage. 
A piano, destined for the Countess de R——, 
was placed near the foot-lights, facing the assem- 
bly. Everybody was at their post; no one was 
absent but the countess. Already people look- 
ed anxiously at each other; their glasses wan- 
dered here and there; the Countessde R 
did not appear. After an hour of vain expec- 
tation, as murmurs of impatience began to cir- 
culate around the hall, the orchestra resolved to 
commence. 

They played at first the overture to “The Car- 
avan.” Ithought the execution perfect and the 
effect magical ; I had not suspected that twelve 
men could make all this music. Flutes, violins, 
base-viols and clarionets rivalled each other in 
energy and good-will. It is unnecessary to add 
that the piece was received with frantic ap- 
plause : the mothers, sisters, wives and cousins 
of the performers were enraptured. The last 
measure finished, all eyes sought the Countess 
de R——; there was no countess. 

At the expiration of a few minutes’ respite, a 
short and fat gentleman, with a black coat and 
white cravat, advanced to the front of the stage, 
bowed graciously, drew from his pocket three or 
four pieces of wood ; then, after having adjusted 
them together, announced that by the aid of this 
light instrument, he would imitate the song of 
all birds, from the chant of the nightingale to the 
croaking of the raven. At these words, a mur- 
mur of flattering approbation ran around the 
assembly, followed almost immediately by a 
profound and religious silence. The fat and 
short gentleman was the flageolet-player from 
Tarascon. 

First, he imitated the warbling of the nightin- 
gale, the chirping of the titmouse and the linnet, 
the whistle of the blackbird, the hooting of the 
owl, the cooing of the dove, the clacking of the 
hen, the shrill note of the cock, and, as he had 
promised the croaking of the raven. This flag- 
evlet was at once an aviary and a poultry-yard. 
After an hour of this agreeable exercise, which 
seemed to be much to the taste of the public of 
Carpentras, the gentleman took his precious in- 
strument to pieces, put it in his pocket, and with- 
drew amid the applause of the crowd. My 
neighbor on the right, who could not believe the 
marvels he had just heard, insisted that there 
were birds concealed behind the scenes. My 
left hand neighbor, an amiable and delicate wit, 
was of opinion that the gentleman should send 
his flageolet to M. Dupont, the naturalist, to be 
stuffed. 

To the short and fat gentleman, succeeded an- 
other gentleman, tall and thin. The latter was 
from Avignon. He announced that he was about, 
with the aid of a single violin, to imitate all in- 
struments from the flute to the drum, which he 
did in fact with the best intentions in the world. 
He played all instruments except the violin. As 
I reflected upon this, I thought afterwards that 
there are many artists in whom a talent for as- 
similation has destroyed individuality, skilful in 
reproducing all but their own nature, echoes of 
everybody but themselves. 

To the tall and thin gentleman, succeeded a 
third, long-haired, bearded, frizzled, powdered, 














with canary-colored gloves, and cuffs turned up 
at the wrists; a beau, a dandy. He had the 
stature of a drum-major, fists large enough to 
knock down an ox, shoulders which Hercules 
might have coveted. He seated himself at the 
piano, and sang “‘ Fleure du Tage,” in an amor- 
ous voice which delighted us all. Thenceforth, 
I have always professed a profound admiration 
for the valorous youth who thus charms the even- 
ings of the fashionable world. To go upon the 
ground; to brave, without turning pale, the fire 
of an adversary ; to assist valiantly in a battle ; 
to charge the enemy with a firm foot; to walk 
unfalteringly to execution ; all this does not as- 
tonish me. But, in presence of two or three 
hundred persons, to encamp bravely before a 
piano, and sing, My Normandy, or some other 
kindred plaint, is the highest point of heroism 
to which man canarrive. These gentlemen have 
proved their courage and have a right to refuse a 
duel. The ladies are of my opinion in this, and 
as, in general, they love heroes, it is very rare 
that singers of romances do not bear with them 
the reputation of men of mind. 

Meanwhile, the countess did not arrive. It 
was nearly ten o’clock: we had no reason to ex- 
pect her longer. Nevertheless, we still waited, 
and hoped, when a fourth gentleman, of Carpen- 
tras, the leader of the orchestra, the giver of the en- 
tertainment, approached the foot-lights, and after 
three stiff bows, communicated to the assembly 

te which he had just received. It was a 
charming little note, in which Madame de R—— 
apologized for not being able to appear at the 
concert, and entreating the managers to accept 
her offering with her regrets. This letter was 
accompanied by a bill of a thousand livres. 

It may be imagined that this was a cruel dis- 
appointment for the inquisitive, the foolish and 
the malicious. There was a general confusion. 
some said the countess was old and ugly, since 
she refused to appear; that she had lost her 
voice, since she refused to let it be heard. But 
it was the sending of the bill for a th d 


the lips of the enchantress. They listened again. 
The young woman had placed her fingers on 
the ivory keys. After having wandered over 
them at random, and with an absent air, she 
abandoned herself anew to the inspiration of her 
remembrances. What shall I say? How shall 
Lexpress the effects of that voice, which, by turns 
light and lively, tender and sonorous, grave and 
profound, sparkled, broke into cascades of a thou- 
sand crystalline notes, flowed in harmonious 
waves, gushed like a torrent into an abyss? 
There was in it the grace of young love and the 
energy of terrible passions. So the beautiful 
unknown expressed by turns simple joys, play- 
fal coquetry, jealous transports, burning love, 
despairing grief; I saw for the first time the im- 
personation of those poetic heroines, whose 
names were not yet revealed to me, Rosini, An- 
na, Juliet, Elvira. She sang the romance of 
Saule as I had heard my godmother sing it ; this 
time I heard the Desdemona of Shakspeare, 
melancholy as the night which seemed to sigh 
with her, foreseeing her terrible destiny, predict- 
ing it in every accent, revealing it in every look, 
Desdemona about to die. How beautiful and 
touching it was! Then she sang the song of the 
Tyrol, agile and bounding like the chamois on 
the snow of Alpine heights: for this voice 
which knew how to descend so deeply into hearts, 
knew also how to sport in brilliant fantasies. 
After having kept us for nearly an hour ina 
state of intoxication, which I will not attempt to 
describe, she rose, calm and smiling. At this 
instant, the audience broke out in applause which 
seemed as though it would take off the roof. I 
have since believed in what has been related to 
us of the influence of Orpheus on the animals of 
hiscountry. All hearts were moved, all eyes 
moistened with tears. I have since been present 
at many triumphs of this kind. I have seen 
epileptic pianists excite frenzied admiration: I 
have seen roses and camellias thrown at the 
heads of portly tenors; but I have never seen 





livres which especially excited the indignation of 
these honest people. It was becoming indeed 
for a street-singer to give herself the airs of a 
princess! Did the indigent of Carpentras need 
the munificence of the Chateau de R——? 
Could not the city support its own poor. They 
were of opinion that this bill of a thousand 
livres should immediately be returned to the 
proud donor. At the same time, as the greater 
number had only paid to see the countess, peo- 
ple declared in every direction that they had 
been cheated, and imperiously demanded their 
money : so that from this concert, given for the 
benefit of the poor, the poor ran a great risk of 
deriving no benefit but that of not having been 
present. The indignation was increasing, the 
exasperation was at its height. Vainly did the 
orchestra, to appease unchained passions and 
drown the noise of the storm, attack with unusu- 
al vigor, the overture to Lodoiska; the storm 
drowned the noise of the orchestra. Since that 
remarkable evening I have been present at many 
concerts, but I never heard such a tumult. They 
shouted, they hissed; half a dozen dogs, who 
had accompanied their masters, uttered plain- 
tive howls, to which some jesters among the au- 
dience responded by lamentable mewings. The 
children whispered, the women cried, the mob 
threatened to throw the benches upon the stage, 
and, amid all this tempest, the overture to Lodo- 
iska kept on its way. 

It was difficult to foresee how this scene of con- 
fusion would terminate, when suddenly the furi- 
ous waves fell back, silent and immovable, as if 
the finger of God had commanded them to be still. 

A young stranger had, with a light foot, un- 
perceived in the general disturbance, ascended 
the steps which separated the parquet from the 
stage, and was suddenly seen to appear, seated 
before the piano destined for Madame de R——, 
like an angel descended from heaven. Was 
she not indeed an angel! She had scarcely 
reached the earliest period of youth; the simple 
graces of childhood still adorned her charming 
countenance ; but the fire of genius illuminated 
her brow and her glance. She sat there, simple 
and grave, without embarrassment and without 
boldness, her lips half-smiling. At this appari- 
tion, all was silence. Who was this woman? 
No one could tell. All eyes were rivetted upon 
her: calm and serene, she seemed scarcely to 
notice the crowd who contemplated her. She 
untied the ribbons of a white hood, which she 
carelessly deposited at her feet. Her coiffure was 
low; her tresses, parted on her forehead, de- 
scended along her temples, glossy and black as a 
raven’s wing. She took off her gloves, and her 
little hand ran over the key-board. At last, after 
having preluded a few moments the young stran- 
ger sang. 

Angels and seraphim with tremulous wings, 
who hold on high the harps of gold, and sing in 
chorus at the feet of the Eternal, how then do 
you sing, harmonious phalanxes, if such music 
can beheard on earth! I listened, bewildered, 
breathless, immovable, and all listened with me. 
What I heard, none can express. She sang in 
that sweet tongue which women and children 
warble on the banks of the Arno. There were 
at first gentle undulations which spread out like 
beautiful sheets of water beneath cool shades, to 
lose themselves quickly in graceful meanderings 
like a river in its slow and peaceful course be- 
tween fragrant shores. For aninstant, I thought 
I saw the melodious waves escape her lips, I felt 
myself lifted up by them and borne to celestial 
regions. O, magic of song! Power of the 
voice! Inthis smoky hall, by the light of oily 
argand lamps, on a dusty bench, it seemed to me 
as if I were present for the first time at the splen- 
dors of creation. She sang in a sweet and 
grave tone, the charm of serene nights, of mu- 
tual tenderness by the light of the silver stars, 
of the bark furrowing in silence the mirror of the 
glassy lake, and I, with my head buried in my 
hands, saw, as in a dream, the azure mountains 
through the rosy vapors of sunset; I breathed 
the perfumes of evening, I heard the breezes 
awake, and amorous sighs mingle with the mur- 
mur of the wave and the rustling of the foliage. 

This first song finished, the assembly remained 
silent, motionless ; not a sound, not a tremor, not 
a movement in the hall, all were suspended on 








lied the emotions of this evening, so gro- 
tesque in its opening, ending in a manner so un- 
expected and so affecting. No one thought even 
of asking who this unknown young woman was ; 
enthusiasm had swallowed up curiosity. Mean- 
while, still calm and serene, her lips parted with 
ahalf-smile, she appeared not to suspect what was 
passing around her. The flageolet from Taras- 
con having advanced to congratulate her, she 
laughed at him gaily ; the genius which we had 
just heard was now only that of a spoiled child. 
In the midst of the applause, under the fire of 
all glasses, she tranquilly put on her gloves and 
travelling hood; then opening a liitle bag of 
green velvet which she had until then kept 
suspended to her arm by a silver cord and gilt 
tassels, she folded it like a purse, and presenting 
it to the people who surrounded her, said, in that 
voice which knew so well the road to hearts : 

“Gentlemen, for the poor of your mm 

Think whether the appl was bled, 
and whether each hastened to put his hand in 
his pocket. The poor of Carpentras reaped a 
bountiful harvest. A shower of silver fell from 
every direction into the purse of the fair solici- 
tor. I saw an elegantly adorned lady, still trem- 
bling with emotion, detach from her arm a rich 
bracelet, slip it into the purse, then kiss the hand 
which presented it. I saw a young girl, simply 
clad, who doubtless had nothing else to give, de- 
posit there, blushingly, a bunch of violets which 
she held in her hand and had moistened with her 
tears. What rain of flowers was ever as valua- 
ble as this humble offering? The collection fin- 
ished, the stranger, after having poured out the 
proceeds on the piano, took the bunch of violets 
and having placed it in her girdle, presented the 
young girl her little green bag in exchange. 

I need not tell you that the concert went no 
farther ; the violins and clarionets were returned 
to their cases. Leaning on the arm ofher maid, 
the beautiful unknown withdrew through the 
eager waves which opened to allow her to pass. 
The musicians had already planned a serenade, 
and the young people of Carpentras were pro- 
posing to offer her a patriotic banquet. Un- 
fortunately a post-chaise, drawn by four horses, 
awaited her at the door of the theatre: the pos- 
tilions were in the saddle. She entered the car- 
riage, and at the moment the major advanced to 
compliment her, the whips snapped, the horses 
started into a gallop, and the chaise disappeared 
amid the shouts and benedictions of the crowd. 

Was ita dream? I know not. I was intoxi- 
cated with delight. It was a magnificent night ; 
I escaped from the city, and did not return until 
daylight. My friend Jacques was still asleep. 
I hastily awoke him, and sprang on his neck ; 
but he, seeing that music was the subject in ques- 
tion, sent me to all the devils, laid his head 
again on the pillow and began to snore with all 
his might. 

The year following I was let loose in Paris. I 
haunied the opera, the concerts; but nowhere 
heard the voice I sought except in dreams, where 
Iheard it always. The most admired talents 
awakened only a smile ; the songs most applaud- 
ed found me absent and indifferent ; the idols 
of the boxes and the parterre appeared to me 
unworthy of the ovations decreed them. Not- 
withstanding their pomp and splendor, all these 
representations to which I hurried with the 
crowd, left me sad and disenchanted. I had then 
a little comrade, a great lover of music, passion- 
ately fond of fine singing and beautiful voices. 
We went together to the lyric theatres, and re- 
turned together, by night along the quays, arm 
in arm, he joyous and full of enthusiasm, I sor- 
rowful and with downcast brow. When he ask- 
ed me why I was thus, I replied by this sentence 
which had become proverbial between us: “ Ah, 
if you had been present, last year, ata concert 
for the poor given at Carpentras.” gAnd he 
would interrupt me and laugh at thy name, O, 
city eternally dear, where I heard for the first 
time the music of that melodious soul which re- 
mained on earth, as within thy walls, only long 
enough to charm the world. 

Discouraged I had resolved to keep my re- 
membrances to myself, and for some months 
declined to accompany my little comrade in his 
excursions. Winter arrived ; it was the first I 
had spent in Paris. One day my little friend 
entered my room, radiant and triumphant as 
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Christopher Columbus after the discovery of 
America. He also, no later than the evening 
before, had discovered a new world; the theatre 
Italien, The child related to me its marvels, and 
assured me that one might venture there, even 
after having been present at the concert for the poor 
at Carpentras. I shook my head with an air of 
incredulity. He persisted, but in vain; I had 
no taste for new experiments ; besides I was oc- 
cupied with other cares; in fine, must I confess 
it ? I was jealous forthe voice which sang in my 
heart, jealous asa lover for the beauty of his 
mistress, and I felt that I should suffer if I en- 
countered its rival. 

Thenceforth, few days passed away without my 
little dilettante returning to the charge. More 
than once I was tempted to treat him as my 
friend Jacques had treated me at Carpentras. I 
must confess, however, that he had at last piqued 
my curiosity and re-awakened my musical tastes. 
He spoke especially of two rival queens of 
song; I tarned and trembled at the same time 
to hear them. 

One evening (I shall remember it all my life) 
I had seen Othello on the bill; in one of those 
dense fogs which envelope Paris like a shroud, I 
joined the file besieging the doors of the theatre 
Italien. After waiting an hour, in this fine and 
icy fog which pierced me to the bone, the file 
undulated slowly, like the rings of a serpent 
about to ancoil. I was one of the last to pen- 
etrate the sanctuary ; to tell the truth I did not 
penetrate it. I found the temple filled, and it 
was not without difficulty that I obtained the 
favor of a taboret in the lobby.: As the clock 
struck eight, it seemed as if a tremor passed 
over us all, The curtain rose, and such was the 
religious silence, that I could hear the vibration 
of the last chorus of the orchestra, which rose 
light as a cloud, hovered over the motionless 
multitude, and broke against the ceiling, as the 
wave against the stone basin which encloses it. 
Isaw nothing but every sound reached me. I 
listened with delight, I seemed to be listening at 
the gates of heaven, and was forgetting Carpen- 
tras, when suddenly a movement took place in 
the hall, and a triple round of applause saluted 
the appearance of Desdemona. I sought the 
young Venetian with a look, but a living wall 
concealed from me the theatre and the stage. 
The crowd had again become mute. Desdemo- 
na sang. At the first accents of that clear voice, 
I started. Was it true ?—was I not deceived ?— 
was I not the sport of an illusion !—was it in- 
deed the voice of my dreams? I attempted to 
break the rampart which closed to me the en- 
trance to the hall; I attempted it in vain, and 
fell back upon my seat. I hesitated, I doubted 
still ; but when I heard the romance of the Saule 
I doubted no more, it was she! After the fall of 
the curtain, I threw myself by a desperate effort 
into the orchestra. Soon the curtain rose again 
amid the acclamations of the assembly, who re- 
called Desdemona on the stage; Desdemona 
appeared. The rays of the lamps oscillated at 
the sound of the prolonged shouts of enthusiasm ; 
flowers rained, the boxes sparkled with jewels, 
white and rosy scarfs waved in the fragrant air. « 
Simple and naive amid her triumph, I recog- 
nized her plainly : it was she, it was the angel 
traveller, who, sometimes on her route, amused 
herself by singing for the poor. 

“Sir,” asked I of my neighbor, “ what is the 
name of the cantatrice who has just sang in the 
role of Desdemona ?” 

My neighbor looked at me with an inquisitive 
air, as if I had arrived from Congo, ‘Marie 
Malibran,” said he. 

Alas ! nothing could soften inexorable death, 
neither genius, grace, the love of the public, nor 
the splendor of fame and beauty ! 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
LINES TO LIZZIE. 





BY HARRY DAY. 


There's pleasure in the lightest word 
That you can speak to me; 

My soul is like Molian’s chord, 
And vibrates still to thee. 


I never read the love-song yet, 
So thrilling, fond or true, 

But in my own heart I have met 
Some kinder thoughts for you. 


I bless the shadows of your heart, 
That is s0 good and true; 

Tis better than the softest curla, 
Or eyes of brightest biue. 


I love thee—yes, I love thee; 
Earth’s varied scenes contain 

But woe, my love, without thee, 
Its pleasures charm in vain. 


Like a wanderer, I am lonely 
Without thy smile of love, 

And in despair is written 
The will of love and true. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


ALFRED SUMMERSON: 


—oR, THE— 
YOUNG COLLEGIAN’S PROBATION. 


BY M. V. 8T. LEON. 
“]’ve come to bid you good-by, Jessie, and it 
will be the best thing I’ve done this three years !” 
The speaker was a youth of about seventeen, 
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fine looking, and spirited, but with a pair of 
large gray eyes that plainly showed their owner’s | 
love of mischief must be a terrible hindrance 
to a sober, steady course of improvement. The 
young girl addressed looked up in surprise at 
the sudden entrance and abrupt speech of the 
animated speaker, and a shade of amazement 
and reproach was in her eyes as she slowly | 
replied : 

“ The best thing you’ve done for three years | 





“There, now! I didn’t mean anything to , 
wound you so, Jessie. I mean I’m going to — 
punish myself.” ; 

“ You have a most odd and singular way of , 
telling your intentions, certainly, and po doubt ; 
quite above my powers of comprehension; as I | 
cannot see in what way your rushing into the 
room with the announcement that the best thing 
you’ve done in three years is to bid me good- 
by can be rendered synonymous with ‘I’m 
going to punish myself.’ ” 

“There, don’t get vexed, Jessie. I beg your 
pardon, but the truth is I have been reflecting, 
ever since I left home to come and see you, on 
a plan, and forgetting you had not been follow- 
ing the same train of thought, I put ‘finis ’ where 


is to bid me good-by, Alfred ?” } 





‘preface’ should have been. But I'll do right 
at last. You know, Jessie, I’m not the steadiest 
student that ever saw the inside walls of a college. 
Now the fact is, every new term I resolve to con- 
duct myself in such a manner that the ‘ big wigs’ 
shall rise up in wonder and astonishment, to call 
down blessings on Alfred Summerson’s head. 
Well, to be sure, I generally succeed, but not 
exactly in the way I had intended, and in con- 
sequence, instead of being praised for my good 
intentions, and my ‘fall from grace’ being made 
a matter of condolence, I am well thrashed (by 
word of mouth) for consequences it was impossi- 
ble to foresee, and for which Dame Fortune, not 
I, was to blame. Father looks black, mether 
disconsolate, Kate cross, and my little Jessie, 
here, nearly drowned in tears. Now I think 
this state of affairs has lasted long enough, so 
I’m going to turn over a new leaf. O, yes! it’s 
the truth, and you needn’t look so despairingly. 
I really believe you think that expression signi- 
fies ‘I’m going to fight, drink, insult the presi- 
dent, and get expelled ;’ but indeed Jessie you’re 
mistaken, and now I’ll tell you something that 
will prove I’m in earnest. I aint going to see 
you again till one year of trial has proved me 
an altered fellow. There, now you know it all.” 

Throughout the first of this speech Jessie had 
listened very incredulously, but at its conclusion 

the tears started to her eyes as she said : 

“But, Alfred, do you think that privation 
will help you any? Will it not lose all power 
after a very short time, and shall I effect as much 
by absence, as by my presence, small as even 
that influence has been upon you?” 

“No, Jessie, I don’t think you or I know how 
great a pleasure your socicty is to me; and I’m 
sure if I know I cannot see you until I have 
earned the right, and that it depends solely on 
myself, it will be a short year before we meet 
again. I have told Kate of my resolutions, and 
she laughed at me, saying, “‘we should have a 
worse report of me than ever; she had noticed 
it was the invariable accompaniment to all un- 
usually good resolutions of mine; but she don’t 
know me yet. But it’s time for me to leave you; 
keep up a good heart and see what a year will 
bring. Good-by, good-by,”—and in another in- 
stant he was gone. 

Alfred Summerson was the son of a gentle- 
man of fortune and family. Generous, warm- 
hearted, quick-witted, with a source of amuse- 
ment that was inexhaustible, good sense, and 
faculty for all he undertook, there was nothing 
to prevent his being the best of scholars, except 
that unconquerable love of fun, and the knowl- 
edge that he could make up lost time by a little 
extra application; but most unfortunately this 
little extra application never was put in practice, 
and in consequence his friends began to fear for 
his future fate. 

Jessie Grey was the only child of a widowed 
mother, and the darling of every one. Gentle 
and affectionate, she loved the wild youth who 
had just left her, with her whole heart, but her 
mother dreaded to allow the young people to 
think of more than friendship, fearing that Sum- 

merson would not make so gentle a soul as 
Jessie’s as happy a8 @ more settled mate might ; 
and so, although Summerson’s mind was fully 
made up that Jessie Grey was to be his wife, in 
time, and although Jessie wore a little ring that 





had been given as a Christmas present, but by a 


few whispered words half-laughing, half-serious, 


had been endowed with a deeper meaning, there 
was no definite and settled understanding. 

Jessie was a great favorite with the Summer- 
sons, who saw that she had more influence with 
Alfred than any one else, and who hoped she 
might bring him round right in the end. By 
them the match was earnestly desired as soon as 
both parties should be of suitable age, and on 
hearing of Alfred’s new resolution, resolved to 
make a tour to Europe in the year, as it would 
be a good opportunity to fulfil the oft-repeated 
promise made by Summerson senior to the 
ladies of his family, and Jessie and her mother 
were to accompany them. 

Although Alfred was not to see Jessie, he was 
not debarred the privilege of writing to her, and 
her letters were always so full of encouragement 
that it gave the young student fresh energy and 
perseverance every time he received one. We 
will not say it was an easy thing for the wild, 
thoughtless youth to become studious, reflective 
and attentive to his studies. It was very hard 
to refuse his old comrades’ invitations, warmly 
urged (for Fred Summerson was the life of a 
party) to join this and that scheme of lawless 
fan, and perhaps he would not have withstood 
all these manifold temptations, if it had not 
been for an older collegian who took great inter- 
est in Alfred’s endeavors for amendment. Phil- 
ip Walton was nearly twenty-two years of age, 
and this was his last term at college. He was 
without relations, wealth or position, yet he com- 
manded the respect of every one he came in con- 
tact with, by his dignity and genius. He was 
reserved, and to be on intimate terms with him 
was considered a distinction ; and that he should 
show such a brotherly interest in “ wild Fred 
Summerson” was a subject of amazement to 
Alfred’s former companions. 

But urging was not all Summerson had to 
contend with; for finding that mode ineffectual 
to move him, his young classmates tried taunts, 
and Alfred’s hot, proud nature was sorely tried ; 
but even these failed, and in time his tormentors 
gave over, declaring ‘‘Sammerson had lost all 
his spirit and grown shockingly tame, mean- 
spirited and cowardly, and not worth spending 
their time on.” 

But at commencement they sang another tune 
when Alfred Summerson received the highest 
prize, and the warm praise of his friends, while 
to him the happy faces of his family, and the 
tear in Jessie’s eye, were more than payment 
for his self-denial. He introduced his friend 
Walton to them, and Mr. Summerson discover- 
ing the state of his circumstances insisted on his 
accepting the loan of a sum sufficient to begin 
his career as a lawyer. 

At a party given by the Summersons, Walton 
met Mrs. Grey for the first time, and during the 
course of the evening that lady inquired with 
some hesitation : 

“ Pardon me, sir, but have you no relations by 
the name of Grey? Your resemblance is so 
striking to my late husband that I cannot forbear 
to ask the question.” 

“ Indeed, madam, I think it extremely proba- 
ble, as my name was Grey once, and was changed 
on my being adopted by a gentleman of «the 
name of Walton.” 

Mrs. Grey in an agitated voice exclaimed : 

“Do not think me curious, but .at what age 
did he adopt you, and do you know anything of 
your father’s family ?” 

“I was about six years of age at the time, and 
of my father I know nothing, except that he was 
a sea captain, and by name Philip Grey.” 

He was interrupted by his companion’s feeble 
exclamation and deathly pallor, as she leaned 
for support on the arm of the sofa. 

“ What is the matter, madam—what—” 

“Tam better now; if you will have the kind- 
ness to bring me a glass of water.” 

Walton flew to fetch it, and on his return Mrs, 
Grey had nearly recovered herself. In a few 
minutes she said : 

“Ts there any mark on your right arm of an 
anchor ?” 

Walton started to his feet, a sudden light 
bursting upon his mind, and eagerly replied : 

“ Yes—yes, it was marked when I was a child 
by a friend of my father. Who are you, madam, 
that you know so much of me?” 

“T am your mother, Philip !” 

The scene that followed we will not attempt 
to describe. An explanation was made, which 
we give in brief. Captain Grey on his last voyage, 
which was made six years previous to the time 
our story opens, left his wife with an infant, now 
the lovely Jessie, but took his son, a boy of five 
years, with him. On the passage out, his ship 
was wrecked on the coast of France, and all on 
board except little Philip perished. A vessel 
bound for New Orleans picked him up, but he 
was unable to give any account of himself, ex- 
cept his name and age. One of the passengers 
offered to take charge of the little fellow, and 
though hardly able, had adopted him on arriving 
at his home. 

When Philip was sixteen his kind protector 
died, and left him barely enough to carry him 
through college, with strict economy. Being so 
long accustomed to the name of Walton, Grey, 
as we must now call him, did not think of find- 
ing relations in the New England States, and 
almost forgot that his name had been other than 
the one he had taken. 

Great were the rejoicings in both families, and 
Summerson felt how deeply he was indebted for 
all this happiness to his endeavor to conquer 
himself. If he had not shown by his altered 
conduct his good resolution, Grey would never 
have noticed him, and departed for the South to 
pursue his profession, forever losing his chance 
of regaining a mother and sister. 

In a few fleeting years there was a double 
marriage at the splendid mansion of Mr. Sum- 
merson, which gave another son to Mrs. Grey, 
and another daughter to himself; and Alfred 
Summerson never regretted that speech to Jessie, 
or the year of trial, and the noble self-conquest 
that followed it. 





The water that flows from a spring does not 
congeal in the winter. All those sentiments .of 
friendship which flow from the heart, cannot be 
frozen by adversity. 
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THE SCOTTISH BORDER BARDS. 


BY CHARLES E. WAITE. 


Tue rays of the sun were shooting a broken 
and discolored light upon the placid surface of 
the lake of Drubigh in Wales, and glancing 
from shattered trunks of trees and peaks of 
craggy rocks, were gilding the turrets and battle- 
ments of the castle of Dolborden, when far down 
the sides of the mountain, where the high road 
wound around the base, were seen three travel- 
lers, slowly approaching the castle. 

The elder of them bore himself with calm and 
quiet dignity, and at times, when his companions 
spoke of the deeds of some brave chieftain, his 
blue eyes glistened, as if he too had heard of the 
deeds of which they spoke. 

His garments were neither mean nor costly, 
being a gown of Rendal green, with large sleeves 
slit from the shoulder to the hand, gathered at 
the neck, and fastened with a silver button. 
Around his neck was hung a chain, attached to 
which was a small medallion, on which was en- 
graven the letter /’. His feet were shod with san- 
dals; his legs were clothed in a pair of blue 
stockings, and on his head he wore a cap, which 
permitted his long gray locks to fall far down 
upon his shoulders. The harp which his boy 
attendant bore, betokened the minstrel. His 
companions were evidently knights, and were 
completely clad in Spanish mail. 

But while we have been describing them, they 
have arrived at the gate of the castle ; the elder 
knight blows his bugle, and knocks loudly upon 
the ponderous gate, which slowly opens upon 
its grating hinges and gives them entrance. 

The travellers are soon announced, and as the 
lord of the castle saw the elder knight, he shout- 
ed in stentorian tones : 

“Welcome, sir Knight of the Fetter-lock! 
welcome to the ancient hall of Dolborden castle ! 
Thy minstrel too is welcome, and shall to- 
night gladden our hearts, and show the false- 
hearted Southrons that we hold dear the min- 
strels, whom Edward of England would exter- 
minate. To the hall, where both Southrons and 
Bordermen are enjoying our homely fare !” 

They entered the longest hall of the castle, 
and as the bold border chieftains caught sight of 
the aged minstrel, the hall resounded with cheers 
for “ Merlin, the chief of minstrels,” and loudly 
they called upon him to sing. 

The minstrel slowly took his harp, and tuned 
the strings. Softly he struck the cords, and the 
noisy violins were still, as with powerful voice he 
sung the song of Liberty : 

“Land of the brave, where freedom’s sun, 
Once in refulgent lustre blazed ; 
Where patriots fought and patriots won 
The battles that their country raised. 
May scenes of gladness still be thine, 
Thy altars yet be deemed divine, 
Land of the fair; 
Shine on the minstrel and the lyre, 
Those who alone have waked the string 
With that unchanged and fadeless fire, 
Which only minstrels’ hearts can bring; 
Shine on them! guard them! they are thine! 
A of thy choicest vine.” 





The brows of the Southron knights grew dark, 
for they knew to what the song referred, and 
they called loudly on the minstrel to be silent, 
but he ceased not until the song was finished. 

The lord of the castle now mingled with the 
travellers, and soon the merry bowl passed round, 
and every one had forgotten his anger. But the 
feast was soon interrupted by the porter’s page 
announcing that a stranger minstrel was at the 


ate. 
“ Admit him!” cries the lord ; “ we shall need 
him, too, to-night.” 

“Another minstrel!” said a tall Southron 
knight. ‘‘ Know you not, lord of Dolborden, that 
these fellows are considered disturbers of Eng- 
land’s peace, by our honored king ; that their his- 
torical, romantic and warlike songs do more to 
stir up your border tribes than any other thing ?” 

“] know,” replied Francis of Dolborden, 
“that it is because our minstrels keep alive the 
feeble spark of liberty that the haughty king of 
England is doing everything in his power to an- 
nihilate them. But here come our guests—we 
must find them a proper place!” 

Thus saying he led the bard to the upper end 
of the hall, where sat the stranger knight and 
minstrel, and honored him with his own seat. 

“See you that!” says the Southron. “He 
gives that wandering fool the seat which he does 
not offer to any of us. May we soon be rid of 
these begging pests !” 

“But why?” said a bold border chieftain. 
“ Are we not to observe our own established cus- 
toms? We hold our minstrels sacred, and are 
we obliged to exterminate them because forsooth 
an Englishman tells us we must? The minstrel 
among us is held in the chiefest honor, and if 
Edward shall again attempt to exterminate them, 
then will every clansman’s blade be raised in 
their defence. But, ah! the minstrels sing that 
which will not sound so pleasantly in your ears !’’ 

Here the conversation was interrupted by the 
music of both the bards: 

“ May curses surround thee! thou scourge of the free! 
The fair light of heaven be darkness to thee ; 

May the last thrilling curse of the slaughtered and brave 
Pierce thy steel-covered soul with the blight of the grave! 
May thy halls be deserted, thy kingdom be riven 

By the blood-chilling frown of the monarch of heaven. 
Death to the tyrant, confusion and shame! 

Spread their soul-cankering infamy over his name!’’ 


** Such, then, are the songs,” said the Southron, 
“which have roused the clans to revolt, and 
which have incited them to take up arms against 
England in defence of these minstrels. Lord 
Dolborden ! are we to be insulted in your hall 
by such vagabonds as these? If so, I bid every 
Southron draw for his country and his king !” 

“We have our rights!” said the Knight of the 
Fetter-lock; ‘‘and those who force themselves 
upon our hospitality, especially when our FoEs, 
must not expect to invade those rights! You have 
decried our minstrels, whose influence over our 
people is unbounded. They stand socially far 
above our common people, and in most cases 
are themselves knights. You drew from them 
yourselves that last song, and whatever violence 
it may occasion rests with you. I can command 








every border chieftain to draw in defence of the 
Barps or Campria!” 

“This shall be borne no longer!” cries the 
Southron. “ Draw, Southrons, draw ! St. George 
for merry England !” 

“ Draw !” cried the Knight of the Fetter-lock, 
“Lewellen, and our minstrels !”’ 

Every retainer and clansman started up asthe 
war cries rang through the hall, and mingled as 
they were, each had his neighbor by the collar, 
while his right hand brandished a broad dagger 
that flashed in the lamplight. Every arm was 
uplifted, and thick and heavy fell the blows on 
helmet and breast-plate. At length the strokes 
grew fainter and fainter; the Southron knights 
gave way, and the ponderous gates were thrown 
open for the egress of the conquered. 

When all was still, and the battle shouts were 
silent, thus sang the minstrels of the border 
clans the song of victory : 

* Praise to St. David, our patron of power, 

The tyrant is conquered, and blest be the hour; 

Now light up the altar with fire from above; 

Let the helmet be changed for the chaplet of love. 

The trumpet of freedom be heard from afar; 

Whence broken the blood-bedecked banners of war ; 

The oppressors have fled from the patriot’s might, 

And sheltered their power in the shadows of night!” 





A NON-COMMITTAL MAN, 


, We have just now seen a non-committalist—a 
conditional man, who was never known to give 
an unconditional assent to any proposition how- 
ever self evident. As an illustration of his 
character we will give an imaginary dialogue, 
in which he is designated for the sake of conven- 
ience, by the name of White. 

“A beautiful morning, Mr. White,” we re- 
marked on one occasion. 

“Yes,” said he doubtingly, “but I shouldn’t 
wonder if it rained before night.” 

“ Your piazza is a great improvement to your 
house,” we continued. 

“ Yes, sir, but it’s a little too narrow. If it 
was, say a foot wider, it would be just the 
. 

“Tn that case, you must like Mr. Brown’s, 
for, if I am not mistaken, his is precisely that 
width.” 

“ Very true, but then it’s too high.” 

“How do you like our new minister? He is 
generally | pape good preacher—a good 
pastor, and a good man.” 

“Why, yes, I admit all that, but didn’t you 
notice how askew his neck-cloth was last 
Sunday?” 

“No, but admitting that to be the case, it was 
no objection to him in his official character.” 

“Why no, but then we expect a minister to 
pay as much attention to dress as other folks.” 

“You have a fine field of potatoes yonder, 
Mr. White.” 

“ Yes, they look well enough above ground, 
but there’s no knowing but they may be all rot- 
ten before they are gathered.” 

“The new railroad will be a great thing for 
the town, and do very much to build it up, don’t 
you think so ?” 

“Well I don’t know but it may, but then it 
will be very noisy, so that a body can’t have a 
quiet moment to himself.” 

“We must be content to submit to a little in- 
convenience for the sake of obtaining a great 
. That is the true philosophy of life.’ 

‘Perhaps it is, but then these railroads are 
confounded noisy.” 

Almost despairing of obtaining a straight for- 
ward, unconditional answer to our inquiries, we 
as a last resort, pointed out a boy who was pass- 
ing by, and remarked, “that boy has very dirty 
hands.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. White, “yes, but—but— 
but,”—he was evidently seeking some way in 
which to bring in an objection. At length his 
face brightened up, and he continued—“ but if 
they were washed they would be cleaner !” 

Mr. White was left to his reflection. But we 
think it safe to conclude that his interrogater 
was not left in doubt as to his non committalism. 
—Belknap Gazette. 


A WONDERFUL SPRING. 


The California newspapers announce the dis- 
covery, near the Cajon pass, on the route be- 
tween the Great Salt Lake and Los Angelos, of 
a wonderful spring of perfectly fresh and pure 
water (to all appearance), but which was so 
dense that the body would not sink in it. The 
following description of it is from the journal of 
a Mr. S. N. Carvalho, an artist, who was one of 
the party :—‘ Parley Pratt, several other gentle- 
men and myself continued up the stream, and 
after a ride of half a mile we came to a large 
spring thirty five feet wide and forty long, sur- 
rounded by acacias in full bloom. We ap- 
proached through an opening, and found it to 
contain the clearest and most delicious water I 
ever tasted ; the bottom appeared to be not more 
than two feet from the surface, and to consist of 
white sand. Parley Pratt prepared himself for 
a bath, and soon his body divided the crystal 
waters. While [ was considering whether I 
should go in, I heard Mr. Pratt calling to me 
that it was impossible to sink, the water was so 
buoyant. I hardly believed it, and to be able to 
speak certainly, I also undressed and jumped in. 

hat was my delight and astonishment to find 
that all my efforts to sink were futile. 1 raised 
my body out of the water and suddenly lowered 
myself, but I bounced upwards as if I had struck 
a springing board ; I walked about the water up 
to my armpits, the same as if I had been 
walking on dry land. 

“The water, instead of being about two feet 
deep, was over fifteen—the length of the longest 
tent-pole we had along. It is positively impossi- 
ble for a man to sink over his head in it; the 
sand on the banks is very fine and white; the 
temperature of the water is 78° Fahrenheit. I 
can form no idea as to the cause of this singular 
phenomenon. Great Salt Lake also possesses 
this quality, but this water is perfectly sweet. In 
the absence of any other name, I have called it 
the Buoyant Spring. I have never heard it spoken 
of as possessing this quality, and should like 
some one of the savans to explain the canse of its 
buoyancy. We lingered in the Spring for fifteen 
minutes, when we dressed and resumed our 
ride, highly delighted and gratified by our ex- 
ploration.” 
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HOARDING AND ENJOYING. 


An old man was toiling through the burden 
and heat of the day in cultivating his field with 
his own hand, and depositing the promising 
seeds into the fruitful lap of the yielding earth. 
Suddenly there stood before him under the 
shade of a huge linden tree, a divine vision. The 
old man was struck with amazement. 

“TI am Solomon,” spoke the phantom, in a 
friendly voice. ‘* What are you doing here, oid 
man ?” 

‘*If you are Solomon,” replied the venerable 
laborer, “‘ how can you ask this? In my youth 
you sent me to the ant; I saw its occupation, 
and learned from that insect to be industrious 
and to gather. What I then learned I have fol- 
lowed out to this hour.” 

“You have only learned half your lesson,” 
resumed the spirit. ‘‘Go again to the ant, and 
learn from that insect to rest in the winter of 
your life, and to enjoy what you have gathered 
up.”’— German Allegory. 
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7 . 7 
Jesters Picnic. 

An Irish bricklayer was one day brought to 
the Edinburgh infirmary, severely injured by a 
fall from a house top. he medical man in at- 
tendance asked the sufferer at what time the ac- 
cident occurred? “Two o'clock, yer honor,” 
was the reply. On being asked how he came to 
fix the hour so accurately, he answered, “be. 
cause I saw the people at dinner, through a win- 
dow, as I was coming down !’’ 

«My lord, I appear before you in the charac. 
ter of an advocate from the city of London. My 
lord, the city of London herself appears before 
you as a suppliant for justice. My lord, it is 
written in the Book of Nature ”’—* what book ?” 
says Lord Ellenborough. “The Book of Nature.” 
“Name the page,” says Lord Ellenborough, 
holding his pen uplifted, as if to note the folio 
down. The “ City of London” was shut up. 


Perm wn 


The great duke of Marlborough, passing the 
te of the Tower, after having inspected that 
fortress, was accosted by an ill looking fellow, 
with, “‘ How do you do, my lord duke? I be- 
lieve your grace and I have now been in every 
jail in the kingdom ?” “TI believe, friend,” re- 
lied the duke with surprise, “this is the only 
jail I ever visited.” “ Very like,” replied the 
other, “ but I have been in alt the rest.” 


RAARAADRDwmnnwrnmnmnnnw ~ 


Prosperity wont do for some folks. There’s 
Jonathan Jops got three and nine-pence the oth- 
er day, and has been ina state of ruination ever 
since. Our friend Miss Brown, ever since she 
had a new silk dress hasn’t been worth a penny 
in the useful way. For making people sober 
and sensible, you must keep them three doors 
this side of prosperity. 


POLO Wend 


A certain cockney bluebeard, overcome by his 
sensibilities, fainted at the grave of his fourth 
spouse. 

“What shall we do with him?” asked a per- 
plexed friend of his. 

“Let him alone,” said a waggish bystander, 
*he’ll soon re-wive !” 


Pes LEwmwmwpmprwwrwnww8. 


A few mornings since we were relating to our 
family the fact of a friend having found upon 
his door step a fine little male infant, whom he 
had adopted, when one of the “ olive branches” 
remarked : 

“ Pa, dear, it’ll be his step son, wont it ?” 

We thought it would, decidedly. 


RAAADAAAAWAWAAAARAANAAN 


A man stole a five dollar bill out in Indiana. 
His counsel tried to prove that the note was not 
worth five dollars, it being at discount. The 
prosecutor said he knew that the thief was the 
meanest man in the State, but he did not think 
he was so all-fired mean as not to be willing to 
steal Indiana money at par. 


PEI wnws 


A cat belonging to a widow lady in Ohio late- 
ly sat upon a half dozen of duck’s eggs, and 
continued her attention until the eggs were hatch- 
ed ; and there is now a fine brood of six young 
ones, half duck and halt cat, having duck heads 
and cat tails; but what is more wonderful they 
mew and quack alternately. 


PARAADMDAMARWANNAN 


Not long since an Eastern man, while on his 
way to Boston, was stopped by a robbers, and re- 
quested to hand over his money, or have his 
brains blown out. “ O,” said the traveller, qui- 
etly, “blow away! it’s better to go to Boston 
without brains than without money.” 


A gentleman by the name of Slaughter, living 
near Montgomery, Ala., being subpoenaed as a 
witness in a case pending in the Circuit Court, 
and being about to marry a Miss Lamb, writes 
to the Court that he “ cannot attend as a witness 
this Court, as I expeet to Slaughter a Lawb next 
Sunday.” 

A wag in New York, standing at the cornerof 
Oliver and Cherry streets, opposite to one of the 
“Catskill ice” carts, drew a piece of chalk from 
his pocket, and marked the letter MS before the 
word “‘ ice,” which of course made it read, “ Cuts 
kill mice.” 

A landlord having the misfortune to admit as 
a lodger into his house an individual named Bell, 
of doubtfal reputation, turned him out the other 
day, with the remark that he would not keep a 
bell in his house that wanted hanging. 

Cape Cod is a “place.” Has a plenty of 
sand, the prettiest girls, plenty of tish, and regu- 
lar preaching three times every Sunday. Be- 
sides, all the men folks are off during the sum- 
mer, leaving calico to preside and direct. 

A lady who has been reading law, is in the 
most fearful and agonizing doubts regarding the 
a, of her marital condition. She says 
“‘ lotteries are illegal, and marriage is the great- 
est lottery in life.” 


A person who undertakes to raise himself by 
scandalizing others, might as well sit down on a 
wheelbarrow and undertake to wheel himself. 
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